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The New Normal Readers, 
Buckwalter’s Spellers, 


FOR THE SCHOOLS OF Raub’s Arithmetics, 
Raub’s Lessons in English, 
Ww ub’ racti n mmar, . 
unglison’ c olo 


Brown’s Elementary Algebra, 
oJ OITyY. Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
4 Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
REGULAR LIST PRICES: Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 
Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 
Holmes’ New First Reader. cents. Thompson’s Political Economy, 


Holmes’ New Second Reader. 4 Scull’s Creek Mythology. 
Holmes’ New Third Reader. . ° ° 40 « 


Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference to 


Holmes’ New Fourth Reader. > ;. — 66 the examination and introduction of our books. Before adopting a new work on any 
| subject, write for our Educational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 
Holmes’ New Fifth Reader. . ° ° ww Sample copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices, and are return- 


able if not adopted. 


ge ecial rates for introduction and exchange. Please address PORTER & CO ATES, Publishers, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WESTERN AGENCY: New ENGLAND AGENCY: 
3 Tremont’ Place, BOSTON, 66 & 68 Duane St., New York. 184 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
IS THE TIME to encourage a taste for good literature. Thecheap|GAELDON’S HIGHER TEXT - BOOKS. 
est, most interesting, and most feasible plan of introducing the A New English Literature. sro DARD’S 
pupil to the most profitable acquaintance with our best authors. |THE GREAT ENGLISH WRITERS |New Inte lectual Arithmetic. 
The list of English Classics, of 78 numbers, includes selections from Byron,| FROM CHAUCER 70 GEORGE Exton. carefully sevised by 
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THE NATURAL SCIENCES. H M Phil 
Single numbers, 32 to 64 pages; double numbers, 75 to 128 pages. Price to teachers : single Avery’s First Principles of Natural Philosophy. sealants nae wl Economy. 
numbers, 10 cents; double numbers, 20 cents. Lau. toda Ohapin’s First Principles of Political Economy. 


Avery’s Complete Chemistry. Alden’s Science of Government. 
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A. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | WARREN P. ADAMS, N. EK. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. os 


These Pens have ihe shape, size, and style suitable for school use. They have all the 
qualities of perfect pens, fineness of point, elasticity and durability, and have been very 
extensively adopted in the public and private schools throughout the United States. 


Yours truly, — J. L. Wrrnrow. 


N. B.—As there are over three thousand children in the industrial and Sunday schools of my church, most of which number are, of course, public school children 
during the week, the matter of books is of more interest to me. ; 
Having examined the Five Readers of Harper’s Educational Series, they appear to me superior to any others I know of inuse. The work, the art work, and 
the admirable wisdom shown in the selection of their contents are, in mepetgxocm ! bud convey by ape par nn religion, and yet by spirit and utterance they 
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The Readers sent me for examination have all passed under my eye, and I am glad to speak as follows, 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


206, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


Nickeiware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 
CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
with the FURNACES 
st goods at the a specialty 
lowest prices, in manufacture. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 
We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E, MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Globes, 
Teliurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U, 8. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
ANDREWS & CO. 


Post and Stockton 8ts., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. H. 
195 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 


A SPECIALTY, 
Send for circulars. 
GEO. H. BARTON, 


Boston SocreTy NATURAL History, 
(x) BOSTON, MASS. 


CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRYCO 
SINCINNATI, O., sole makers of the ‘‘Blymyer’’ 

Charch, Seheoil and Fire Alarm Bells, 
Catalogue with over 2200 testimonials, 
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Pierce's Favo 


sician, and adapted to woman's o— 
organization, t is purely vegetable in 
composition and perfectly Rarmaies in any 
condition of the system Contains no 
alcohol to inebriate; no syrup or sugar 
to ferment in the stomach and derange 


As an invigorating tonic, it imparts 
strength to the whole system. For over- 
worked, “ worn-out,” ‘“ run-down,” debili- 
tated teachers, milliners, dressmakers, seam- 
stresses, ‘‘ shop-girls,” housekeepers, nursing 
mothers, and feeble women generally, Dr. 
Pierce's Favorite Prescription is the greatest 
earthly boon; being unequaled as an appe- | 
tizing cordial and restorative tonic. | 

Asa soothing and nervine, | 
“Favorite Prescription” is unequaled and | 


Good for every woman’s need, 
Whatsoe’er her clime or creed, 
English, Yankee, Turk, or Swede, 
Moslem, Spanish or Egyptian; 
Known in every land and tongue, 
_Friend to women, old and young, 
Round the world its i is sung,— 


Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is a; is invaluable in alnging and subduing 

oo ypemes medicine, not a beverage; care- | nervous excitability, irri 

fully compounded by an experienced phy- | tion, prostration, hysteria, spasms and other 
distressing, nervous symptoms, commonly 

attendant upon functional and organic dis- 

ease of the uterus, or womb. 

refreshing sleep and relieves mental anx- 


i 

digestion. t 
incident to females, sold by druggists, under 

a positive guarantee from the manufact- 
urers, of 
or price ($1.00) will be promptly refunded. 


te Prescription.” 


bility, exhaus- 


It induces 


t is the only medicine for the cure of all 


ety and 
hose liar weaknesses and ailments 


iving satisfaction in every case 


arantee printed on bottle-wrapper 

and faithfully carried out for many years. 

For a Book of 160 pages on Woman: Her 

Diseases, and How to Cure them, (sent 

sealed in plain envelope) enclose ten cents, in 

stamps, to WORLD’s DiIsPENSARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 663 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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coated Pellet a dose. 


ai don’ gestion, Bilious Attacks 
on, In on, ous Attacks, 
and Bor druggists. 


wels, 25 cents a vial, by 


S Unequaled asa LIVER PILL. 


PURELY VEGETABLE! 
PERRFECTLY HARMLESS! 


Smallest, Cheapest, Easiest to take. ; 


Cures Sick Headache, Bilious Headache. 
and all ts of the Stomach 


Bohemian Giassware, &c. 


(Mention this journal.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
«@™~ LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


STEEL 


JOSEPH CILLOTT'S @ 


THE FAVORITE NU . ¥/ 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS maovesour mz WORLD. 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 
For 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for church 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


FOR SCHOOLS, 
Manufactured by 


ANY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


GOULD & CooK, 
Leominster, Mass, 
Send for Circular. We will send 
chines on trial to responsible partics, 


Musical far sounding, and high) 
factory Bells for Schools, 


Mention this paper. (eow) 


hools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FU ME Established 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent wast 1 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. Description and prices on appliececn 
AND 


KINDERGARTEN 


Is an inflammation of the bronchial tubes — 
the air-passages leading into the lungs. 
Few other complaints are so prevalent, or 
eall for more prompt and energetic action. 
As neglect or delay may result seriously, 
effective remedies should always be at 
hand. Apply at once a mustard poultice to 
the upper part of the chest, and, for internal 
treatment, take frequent doses of 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


Cc. O. Lepper, Druggist, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
writes: ‘ My little sister, four years of age, 
was so ill from bronchitis that we had almost 
given up hope of her recovery. Our family 
physician, a skilful man and of large experi- 
ence, pronounced it useless t0 give her any 
more medicine, saying he had done all it was 
possible to do, and we must prepare for the 
worst. As a last resort, we determined to 
try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and I can truly 
say, with most happy results. After taking 
a few doses she seemed to breathe easier, 
and, within a week, was out of danger. We 
continued giving the Pectoral until satisfied 
she was entirely well. This indisputable 
evidence of the great merit of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral has given me unbounded confi- 
dence in the preparation, and I recommend 
it to my customers, knowing it cannot disap- 
point them.” 

“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me of a bad 
cough and my partner of bronchitis. I know 
of numerous cases in which this preparation 
has proved very beneficial in families of 


Young Children, 


so that the medicine is known among them 
as ‘the consoler of the afflicted.’”~ Jaime 
Rufus Vidal, San Cristobel, San Domingo. 
“A short time ago, I was taken with a 
severe attack of bronchitis. The remedies 
ordinarily used in such cases failed to give 
me relief. Almost in despair of ever finding 
anything to cure me, I bought a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was helped 
from the first dose. I had not finished one 
bottle before the disease left me, and my 
throat and lungs were as sound as ever.”— 
Geo. B. Hunter, Altoona, Pa. * 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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CAGED. 


BY LEILA ADA THOMAS, 


She beats her wings against the bars 
A restless bird that fain would fly, 
Through barriers tries to reach the stars, 
We cannot help her, you and I. 
Unloose the door and let her go! 
Must she learn so ? 


She heeds no tale of broken feather, 
Her bright eyes bent on fields afar ; 
Without, without the golden weather, 
Within her perches tedious are. 
Pray loose the door and let her go! 
Must she learn go ? 


Some day come back, a weary thing, 
A film fast shutting out the light, 
The simple strain she used to sing 
Too weak, too sad to sing aright, 
Oh loose the door and let her in, 
From life and sin! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Greoree A. Providence, R. I.: The 


Ss jduties in the way of housekeeping which devolve upon 
iue janitors and teachers are of the utmost importance edu- 
cationally. 


Strate Surr. A. S. Draper, New York: If there is 


any one thing that the school work of this country needs, 
mee it is that no person shall be permitted to teach who has 


not received some practical training. 


N. S. Sater, Harvard University: After 
each vacation the child returns to his work with a mind 
disused to the tasks of the schoolroom. Indulgence in 
the half-intellectual existence of vacation destroys the 
habits of study which it has cost so much pains to incul- 
cate. 


Josuva H. Davis, Somerville, Mass.: Children never 
conceal their joys, but are often reticent concerning mat- 
ters that mar their happiness, and are inclined to endure 
in silence much that overshadows their lives. Hence the 
liability to overestimate the pleasures of childhood, and 
to forget that sorrows also are incident to that period. 


Supr. J. M. Berney, Somerset County, Pa.: Let us 
retain the veterans in the teaching service so long as they 
stand in the front rank of progress and keep pace with 
the spirit and needs of our schools; but if they are not 
successful, not willing to advance in the profession and to 
increase their efficiency from year to year, then let them 
step down and out. 

Boston Herald: School gardens,—i. ¢., gardens for 
practical instruction in rearing trees, vegetables, and 
fruits,—are being added to nearly all the public and pri- 
vate schools of Austria. There are now already 7,769 
such in existence in the Austrian monarchy alone, Hun- 
gary not included. They also comprise botanical muse- 
ums and appliances for beekeeping. 


Suet. A. C. Goopwin, Owensboro, Ky.: Looking into 


thing is disorder, and extending the observation to the 
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books ready to tumble out at the slightest jostle. Here 
we find work neatly and expeditiously done, without hesi- 
tation and without erasure. 


Surr. J. B. Montux, Hastings, Neb.: Not until our 
graded and high schools are governed by the finest ability 
that our normal schools and colleges can furnish, and our 
country schools are controlled by those who have enjoyed 
special training, not less than may be afforded by our 
high schools ; not until our common school, the connect- 
ing link between the home and the state, receives the 
attention demanded by its importance as the foundation 
of our educational system, and until that interest is man- 
ifested in providing teachers who appreciate the impor- 
tance of their work, will the state realize the full fruition 
of her labor, in nobility of character and general intelli- 
gence of her children. 


“TOO TEACHERY.” 


Crry or Destiny, Dec. 21, 1889. 
My dear Miss Sanborn: 

Articles from your pen in the JouRNAL always please 
us and give us something to think about. They are as 
bright and cheery, as breezy and stimulating as are those 
from the pen of a lawyer or a doctor. I have just fin- 
ished reading “Too Teachery.” Please to let me ask 
you a few questions, to be answered, if you will, in the 
next number : 

Why should a woman, who is distinguished as an edu- 
cator, a writer of strong prose and graceful verse, while 
reading an excellent paper, be ridiculed because her ap- 
pearance indicated what she was ? 

If she was a spinster teacher, was it not better to ap- 
pear to be what she was rather than something or some- 
body else ? 

Is it a disgrace to be a teacher ? 

Is it a disgrace to be a spinster ? 

If neither, wherein should she have been a pain to 
some, a laughing-stock to others ? 

If she had the mental and moral qualities which would 
bring her into such a position of prominence, why should 
some personal peculiarity bring down ridicule upon her ? 
Is it not possible that the laugh should have been on 
the other side ? 

Do not monkeys sometimes grin at judges ? 

Did not a wise man write, “ Worth makes the man, 
want of it the fellow ” ? 

Had she developed those particular peculiarities be- 
cause she was a teacher ? 

Was it not possible that the peculiarities existed in the 
individual rather than in the teacher? 

Are there not all sorts of people in the teachers’ ranks 


cores, no scattered pieces of paper, no confused heaps of fully, for, if I live long enough, and nothing happens to 


prevent, I shall be a spinster teacher, and may I whisper 
in your ear that the picture of the teacher was the more 
attractive of the two? Who would not rather be a spin- 
ster teacher, reading an excellent paper containing her 
own thoughts, a writer of strong prose and graceful verse, 
distinguished as an educator, than to be those who were 
pained and ashamed because she looked to be what she 
was? Very truly yours, 
ABIGAIL QUESTMAN. 


COMMUNISM IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY SOLOMON SCHINDLER. 


Bishop B. J. McQuaid has contributed to the December 
number of the Forum an article headed “ Religious 
Teaching in Schools.” It is an able defence of the 
parochial schools, and presents the Catholics, who are 
so unfortunate as to live in a land where men like Inger- 
sol and sects like the Agnostics are allowed to live, as 
martyrs to their religion. It describes vividly how under 
the present system of public schools the devout Catholic is 
compelled to pay for the education of his neighbors’ chil- 
dren, and to pay at the same time in support of the 
schools to which alone he is willing to send his children. 

If the premises of the writer are granted, no fault can 
be found with the conclusions at which he arrives, and no 
fair-minded person can help sympathizing with him, or 
with the sect which he represents, when children of one 
denomination are forced to participate in the religious ex- 
ercises of another sect. If such a compulsion does exist 
in any of the public schools in the land, it should surely 
be done away with, and it should teach the very lesson 
that no religion whatsoever ought to be taught in our 
public schools; which, however, is exactly the thing to 
which the writer of the article objects. He seems to for- 
get that Infidels and Agnostics have the same right in 
this country as has the Catholic or the Protestant, and 
that the former have the same right to object to the theol- 
ogies taught by the latter, as would have these latter sects 
if the former should insist upon having their religious 
opinions taught in the classroom. 

The reverend gentleman starts with the conviction that 
his religion is the only true religion, and that all who are 
born in it ought to be instructed init. I shall even grant 
him the benefit of my doubt whether or not he would 
wish to extend the blessing of his religion also to such as 
are not born of parents of his persuasion, and I am will- 
ing to let it pass as granted that were his church to wield 
again the power that it did previous to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it would abstain from compelling others to receive 
the religious instruction which it sanctions. I can clearly 
perceive that if certain religious doctrines are to be per- 


as well as in others ? 
bearing ? 

a doctor, or a clergyman ? 
lawyer ? 

what he is ? 


and necessary as that of the college president ? 


work of the college president ? 


primary teacher ? 


pupils’ desks, rags, papers, apple cores, and confused | good a paper as did she? 


piles of books, will frequently be seen. In other rooms 


Are they doing as much good in the world ? 


we see no ink-stained desks, no old dirty rags, no apple 


What if a teacher’s life does influence his face and 
Why not as well be known to be a teacher as a judge, 
Why not as well a spinster teacher as a bachelor 
Does not a college president wish to be known for 
Is not the calling of the primary teacher as honorable 


Why not as well for her to look to be what she is ? 
Is it true that not many primary teachers could do the 


How many college presidents could do the work of a 
In fact, my dear Miss Sanborn, does it not make a 


the desk of some of the teachers, the most conspicuous | vast difference on which side of the windmill we stand ? 
Could those who blash for the lady have written as 


petuated, because they are considered essential not alone 
to the welfare of man while on this earth but to his felic- 
ity in another world, they must be inculeated into the 
juvenile mind as early as possible, and preference must be 
given to such studies over any other branch of knowledge 
which the schools are called upon to communicate. If 
we start from the ground of the writer of the article, we 
cannot but arrive at the conclusion that the very conception 
of publie schools is faulty ; that we ought to close them at 
once, and allow all sects to open schools for themselves 
and at their own expense. 

Unfortunately this ground is not taken by all. Some 
have an idea that it is necessary for the welfare of the 
state that its citizens receive a good education, that a cer- 
tain responsibility rests upon the community to see to it 
that all shall not only be permitted to drink at the com- 
mon fountain of knowledge, but that they should even be 
compelled to avail themselves of the opportunity. Some 
hold that if a generation is entitled to the enjoyment of 
any common patrimony, it is entitled to the knowledge 


I hope you will be so kind as to answer my questions 


and the experiences which one generation has bequeathed 
the next. If the rest of the good things which this world 
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offers have become monopolized by individuals, if to some 
belongs the land, to others the water, and to others again 
what earth and water contain, knowledge, at least, ought 
to be like the air, accessible to all and eommon property. 
The word knowledge stands for what we know, and 
the schools which are to disseminate knowledge must 
teach what we know and not be expected to teach any- 
thing that we do not know. Religion is not knowledge ; 
a person may believe that God has come down to earth 
and told men what they must do to live happily here and 
hereafter, but he cannot offer the proof of it. Such be- 
liefs may be helpful to man; they may make him a 
better member of society, both by bridling his passions 
and by stimulating his energies ; but they are not knowl- 
edge, and inasmuch as these beliefs differ so vastly, and 
inasmuch as they demand in a great many cases the 
strangling of reason, they must be kept away from the 
schools, which have to deal only with what we know, and 
what, at any time of the day, can be proven to be true. 


That our public schools have not yet reached the zenith 
of their development ; that, as regards methods, plans of 
studies, etc., a great deal is yet to be wished for, does not 
prove that they are not good. It merely tends to prove 
that we ought to do all we can to improve them. If the 
mind is cultivated too much in our schools, at the expense 
of the body, let us devote more time to the development 
of the body ; if the schools devote more time to the study 
of branches from which little benefit is derived afterward, 
— if, for instance, too much time is spent on the study of 
history, geography, higher mathematics, languages, sing- 
ing, etc., and not enough on the development of the eye 
and hand, let us do away with a part of these branches, 
and substitute others of greater utility; if our high and 
Latin schools are benefiting but a portion of the people, 
let us establish manual training schools in addition to 
them, so that every one can have his choice. One thing, 
however, must remain forever the basis of all public 
schools,—viz., to teach what we know, and to abstain from 
teaching anything that is supernatural, or that lies outside 
of the circle of knowledge, inasmuch as it demands belief. 

The reverend gentleman bewails the communistic drift 
of our school system. It seems that to him the word 
communism implies all that is wicked. It seems that as 
soon as this tabooed word is uttered there arises before 
his mind the picture of a tramp in rags, unshaven and 
unkempt, with a red flag in one hand and a dynamite bomb 
in the other. Who will blame him, therefore, if he feels 
that the communistie drift, which, as he claims our 
public schools have taken, will turn out a dangerous class 
of people? It seems that he defines communism as a 
system in which the lazy will enjoy the fruits of the in- 
dustrious, or in which the division of property will in- 
definitely go on to afford the ruffian and the loafer easy 
means of sustenance. Is it not about time to do away 
with such insinuations that have long been exploded ? 
No school can be carried on except on a communistic 
basis, or the ideal school would be one in which every 
pupil should have his own tutor, or be instructed by his 
own father. Individualism is the attribute of the bar- 
barian. The advancement of the human race has been 
the consequence of socialism, or, if you please, commu- 
nism, of a system of codperation in which all stand for 
one, and one stands for all. 

The more limited the system, the less blessing did it 
spread, but with every evolutionary step that it took ac- 
cumulated also the benefit which humanity derived from 
it. The school is an institution to the support of which a 
number of persons equally contribute, that their children 
and the children of others may obtain all that information 
which the individual father or mother cannot give to 
them. It cannot be measured how much a parent must 
pay as a true equivalent for what his child receives in the 
school. In the parochial school, as well as in the public 
school, has the father of a dull boy to pay as much as the 
father of a bright boy, although the latter carries away 
more from the school than the former; or, if we are to 
change our place of view, the dull boy, retarding the prog- 
ress of the bright boy, ought to be charged more tuition on 
account of his slow progress, 

The broader the communism is upon which the public 
schools stand, the better and the more effective can they 
be made, and the less will the burden be felt by the indi- 
vidual. The broad shoulders of a nation ean carry with 
greater ease what divided among individuals could not be 


borne by them. A hundred threads fastened singly to a 
weight will not carry it, but twist them into a rope, and 
it will bear twice to ten times the burden. Is the Cath- 
olic Church not a communistic institution? Could it 
exist if one would not pay for the support of a church of 
which another derives the benefit, or if one did not 
have to contribute for the support’ of the army of priests 
which are to minister to the spiritual wants of others? 
Can the parochial schools exist without communism, which 
demands of one Catholic that he shall help pay for the 
instruction of another Catholic’s child, in order that it may 
be brought up in what he considers to be the true faith ? 


The bishop is, furthermore, dissatisfied with the intro- 
duction of kindergartens into the public school system. 
He thinks that this addition has been made for no other 
purpose than to relieve mothers of their duties. It seems 
that the reverend gentleman has not devoted much time 
to the study of this subject,—that, in fact, he does not 
know what a kindergarten is, or what the aim of kin- 
dergarten instruction is. He may have observed that 
some mothers of the wealthy classes, in order to be re- 
lieved of some of their duties, have sent their little ones 
to a private kindergarten, or that philanthropic persons 
who endeavored to demonstrate to the public the value of 
a kindergarten training have been compelled to step down 
to the poorer classes and induce them to send their chil- 
dren to their kindergarten, showing them that thus re- 
lieved of their care they would be enabled to increase 
their income by their work; but neither one nor the 
other has anything to do with the kindergarten system 
itself. Its founder intended, in the first place, to prepare 
the child for the acceptance of the knowledge which 
later on should pour in upon him ; and, in the second place, 
to revolutionize the antiquated system of school teaching. 

The child that visits the kindergarten does not learn 
anything, it merely is getting prepared to learn afterward. 
Thus ignorant of the kindergarten work, the writer en- 
deavors to show its absurdity by asking, Why not estab- 
lish nurseries, and why not provide cradles, baby wagons, 
and attendants at the expense of the state? But can he 
himself answer the question why such should not be done ? 
What harm would come from it, to the state, if it were 
done? If trained nurses should replace mothers blind 
with love to their offspring, and intelligent teachers ig- 
norant servant girls, a great many physical defects, as well 
as a great many vices, would become obviated, and it 
would perhaps be possible to remove a great many of 
those undesirable characteristic traits which parents trans- 
mit to their children, and for which the latter have inno- 
cently to pay the penalty. 

Still more is he shocked at the idea of extending the 
education of every citizen to the twentieth year, and not 
alone to give him, during the time of his studies, free 
books, but even what he calls state frocks and state trou- 
sers, j2a, even free lunches and free dinners. This ap- 
pears to him communism in the highest degree. But can 
the reverend gentleman answer the following questions ? 
Supposing the public schools were closed and every sect 
were asked to instruct its children at its own expense, 
would the Catholic Church be satisfied that the children 
of the poor should learn nothing, or very little except the 
doctrines of their religion, because the parents cannot 
afford to pay for their instruction? Or if the parents 
should be too poor to pay even for that religious instruc- 
tion that the bishop considers of so great importance, 
would not somebody else have to pay for that? Has, 
furthermore, the Catholic Church not shown by example 
that it believes in communism as far as education is con- 
cerned? Has the charch not brought up in the schools 
connected with monasteries numbers of children of the 
poor, giving them besides their education, books, clothing, 
shelter, and food? Have the pupils of the celebrated 
schools kept by the Jesuits always been paying pupils, 
and has not the Catholic Church always been inclined to 
think that the children could be more properly instructed 
if they were taken away from parental influences and 
~ under the more salutary supervision of the con- 
vent 

Now why shall not the state be allowed to do the same ? 
Why shall not sauce for the goose be also sauce for the 
gander? If the Catholic Church takes away young chil- 
dren (even as in the Mortary case from non-Catholic 


parents) and places them in a convent that they may re- 
ceive proper instruction, it is not called communism, al- 


though somebody else does pay for the support of the 
whole convent, monks, nuns, pupils, and all; but if the 
state should undertake to give every child, rich or poor, 
a good education, extending from the kindergarten to the 
graduation from a college or a technological school, pay- 
ing for its tuition, its books, even in case of poverty for 
its clothing and food, this is at once stamped as com- 
munism, which, as a matter of course, ought not to be 
tolerated. 
Every fair minded person will sympathize with the bishop, 
in so far that the Protestant Church has no right to carry 
its own peculiar doctrines into the public schools, ar to 
force upon any religious exercises that are obnoxious, but 
here the sympathy ends. It is no martyrdom whatever if 
the Catholic community taxes itself with the support of 
its parochial schools. It is a luxury. They can teach 
their religion outside of the classroom, and at any time 
they choose outside the regular hours of instruction. If, 
however, they wish to indulge in the luxury of a private 
school, they must not complain, nor must they call it a 
martyrdom. They have a perfect right to insist that no 
other religion shall have any advantage over them, but it 
verges to the limits of absurdity when they denounce the 
public schools in toto, because they are built upon the 
principle of communism. They might as well denounce 
the Creator of the universe, who permits all beings to in- 
hale in common the air, or find fault with Him that he has 
made all men alike. The time may not yet have arrived 
when nationalism, socialism, or communism, —all three 
names for one and the same thing, — will unite all man- 
kind into one common brotherhood, in the true sensg of 


the word ; but the time has indeed arrived when among - 


civilized nations the principle of communism should re- 
ceive its widest extension as far as the dissemination of 
knowledge is concerned. Every child born into this 
world ought to be allowed his share of the common stock 
of knowledge to which he is an heir. Is it not sufficient 
that the child of rich parentage obtains all the enjoyment 
and pleasures that wealth showers upon him undeserv- 
edly? Why should he become sole heir, also, to that still 
greater patrimony of knowledge, to the exclusion of the 
poor ? 

A state is a communistic institution, in which all citi- 
zens pay for its support; a church is a communistic insti- 
tution, and cannot exist unless the members pay for its 
support, no matter whether they derive much benefit or 


little from it; and thus is the school a communistic insti- — 


tution, which exists by the support of all. If the state 
should allow every few individuals not alone to form a 
political faction, but toset up a government for themselves, 
it would go to pieces; if a church should allow every 
member to have a church of his own, it would soon be- 
come disrupted; and if the communistic principle upon 
which our public schools stand should be supplanted by a 
system of sectarian private schools, the glorious time of 
medizval ignorance would soon be restored. 


_ JHE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 
[Abstract of Lectures in Boston by LARKIN DunToON, LL.D.] 


NINETEENTH LECTURE, 


Order of Development of the Intellectual, Faculties. 

The development of the intellectual faculties may be studied from 
three standpoints: 1. The order in time in which they begin to act ; 
2. The order in which they are called into action in regard to any 
particular object of knowledge; 3. The order in which they attain 
the maximum of their power.. 

The presentative faculties give us our first ideas both of matter 
and mind. This is the condition precedent to the action of either 
memory or imagination, for we remember only what has been pre- 
viously known, and we can combine into new forms only what the 
mind already possesses. Representation is the condition of thought, 
revealed only through the knowledge of related 

ngs. 

This is true not only of the beginning of each kind of intellectual 
action, but also of the acts of knowing all kinds of objects at all 
times. Our first ideas of the qualities and attributes of minerals, 
plants, animals, and of the activities of the soul itself are occasioned 
in the mind by the presence of these objects; and then the ideas 
thus gained must be made to reappear in the mind before we can 
reduce the objects to classes, or learn any general truths in regard 


to them ; as, for example, how they are produced, and what their 
effects are. 


The perfection of these classes of mental powers is reached in 
the same order. The perceptive faculties attain the highest degree 
of effective activity before either memory or imagination is at its 
full strength; and these in their turn are fully developed before 
the thought faculties reach their Greatest strength. So, too, con- 
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sciousness is at its full maturity earlier than either of the represent- 
ative powers when dealing with the products of consciousness. Still 
later in the history of the soul’s activities comes the full power to 
reason in regard to the faculties and acts of the soul. 

But it is not to be inferred from this that these classes of fac- 
ulties are called into action, and then perform their several func- 
tions separately. The soul is not all presentation, all represent- 
ation, and then all thought. One kind of action is immediately 
followed by another; but the presentative powers are relatively 
more active in childhood and youth than either the representative 
or the thought powers, Gradually the relative activity of these 
powers changes; and finally the presentative faculties begin to lose 
their power, the representative faculties to act relatively more, and 
the thought faculties to become relatively still more active. And, 
finally, the faculties of thought are still in their fall strength, while 
the representative faculties are much weakened in many directions, 
and the presentative faculties are adding but little to the sum of 
the soul’s ideas. 

Perception begins to act and is matured earlier than consciousness. 
Original perception precedes acquired perception. The power of 
the soul to substitute the use of one sense for all the rest is devel- 
oped through the use of all the senses together. 

Memory reaches its perfection earlier than imagination. Circam- 
stantial memory is perfected earlier than philosophic. The classi- 
ficatory memory precedes the causal memory. The passive imag- 
ination is matured before the active, the latter requiring more ma- 
turity of judgment and will. 

The thought faculties begin to act, act upon any objects of 
knowledge, and reach their full power in the following order: ab- 
straction, judgment, and reason. Induction precedes deduction. 


TWENTIETH LECTURE, 


Sequence of Studies. 

The necessary order of cogrfitions and the corresponding order of 
greatest activity and power of the intellectual faculties, which have 
been brought to light in the preceding lecture, determine the 
proper sequence of studies. The studies suitable for a child at any 
stage of his intellectual progress are those adapted to call into action 
those powers of the mind which are capable of the most efficient 
action at that stage. 

There are three classes of studies which should, in some form or 
other, occupy the attention of children from their first entrance 


@ into school till the day they leave. These are: (1) mathematics, 


including geometry, arithmetic, algebra, etc. ; (2) science, includ- 
ing mechanics, physics, chemistry, mineralogy, botany, zology, 
ete. ; and (3) language, in the broadest sense of the term, includ- 
ing agriculture, manufactures, commerce, architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, literature, rhetoric, law, etc. Add to these psy- 
chology and theology, and the list is pretty nearly complete. 

In most of these subjects there are three fairly well defined 
stages,—those of direct observation, representation, and thought. 

In geometry, the first stage is the observation of solids; the sec- 
ond, the conception of solids, surfaces, and lines, in definite rela- 
tions; the third, demonstration. 

The first stage of every department of arithmetic is direct obser- 
vation of numbers and parts of things; the second, representations 
of things and parts of thiogs in their numerical relations; and the 
third, the relations between abstract numbers and their appli- 
cations. 

Geo. raphy begins with the direct knowledge of the land, water, 
life, air, and sky in the home; next comes the building up of a 
true conception of the world which lies beyond observation ; and, 
thirdly, the explanation of the world with its parts, inhabitants, 
and industries, should follow. 

Language, both oral and written, should be first learned from 
direct observation and use; then should follow the study of gram- 
mar, rhetoric, ete. 

The same sequence should be observed in all the studies, and in 
all their brauches. Direct knowledge should precede all attempts 
at representation, as the latter should precede thought. Thought 
should be secured partly by oral id@truction and partly through 
books. Books have yielded to teaching; teaching should now 
yield in part to books. What study a pupil needs, and at what 
stage of the study he should work, are determined by the state of 
his intellectual development and of his knowledge of the subject. 
Begin where the pupil is. 


NEW JERSEY TEACHERS. 

At the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the New Jersey Teachers’ 
Association, Dec. 26, 27, and 28, held in Trenton, every prominent 
school and town was represented. The program was especially 
rich, Mcre than forty-five speakers were prepared in special topics. 
The Association is in a more prosperous condition, numerically and 
financially, than before in its history. The superintendents and 
principals’ department met apart from the general body, and dis- 
cussed subjects pertaining especially to their work. 

The officers elected for 1890 are : 

President—Supt. S. R. Morse, Atlanta City. 

Vice President—A. W. Wright, Long Branch. 

Treasurer—Sapt. H. E. Harris, Bayonne. 

Corresponding Secretary—Prin. L. C. Wooley, Trenton. 

Recording Secretary—Prin. J. W. Kennedy, Newark. 

Educational Progress. 

The report of Chairman James M. Green, of the Committee on 
Educational Progress, was read. Within two years manual train- 
img has been adopted by the state board as a part of the public 
school curriculum, and modified kindergarten principles have been 
applied in many schools of the state, and students in the normal 
school are for the first time made familiar with them. The state 
school tax has been raised from four to five dollars per child, and 
teachers have felt its effects in increased salaries or decreased size 
of classes. Teachers are now licensed. ‘The course of study in the 


normal school has been so reconstructed as to establish intimate re- 
lations with the public schools. Salaries of county superintendents 
per cout. The schools should be so 
graded that while teachers of higher grades should be permitted to 
teach in schools of lower grades, teachers of the lower grades of 
license should not be permitted to teach in schools of higher grade. 
The method of gradation should be based upon the money they re- 
ceive. Some cities have their own boards of examiners; sooe have 
first, second, and third grade certificates, but the requirements for 
ee connate are not the same as for the state a i 
causes unjust distinctions. Experts in special subjects s 

sent to localities where the teaching of a pustionier subject is es- 
pecially needed. Thus the different sections would approach more 
nearly the best standard, while at the same time the best New Jer- 
sey talent would be brought to the front, and a magnificent corps 
of institute workers might be the result. 


What Shall Be the Basis of Promotion of Pupils? 

This was the topic of the address by the president, Prin. A. B. 
Guilford. Examinaticns were denounced. He could not find one 
sound argument in their favor, and he presented many against 
them. It was no proof that what has appeared as stupidity in a 
boy at his last examination was anything more than a lack of ability 
on the part of his teachers to recognize the needs of the boy and 
give bim the food he needed. A set of questions could not be pre- 
pared that should be a fair and proper test of a pupil’s fitness for 
promotion. The average questions are narrow and technical ; 
parents and pupils are deceived by an spparent perfection that does 
not exist. Examination questions are usually made out to fit the 
minimum requirements of. the grade, and thus the strong pupil 
finds no scope for his attainments in answering them. The teacher 
has no time to tura the examination crank. 

De. W. G. Anderson, of Adelphi Academy, then read an able 
paper on ‘‘ School Gymnasties,’’ and A. W. Edson, state agent of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education, followed with an address of 
especial value on ‘‘ Professional Improvement.’’ 

An address on ‘‘ Representation in Music,’’ by T. L. Roberts, of 
Jersey City, closed the first session. 

The New Jersey Council of Education was addressed by Dr. 
Nicholas M. Butler, chairman of the committee on pedagogics. 
He discussed the custom of licensing teachers, criticising the cities 
for refusing to acknowledge licenses granted by other cities, by the 
counties and by the state examiners. He thought it to be an 
ill rule. Infusion of new ideas ard strength from other sites 
and schools are apt to strengtiien a city’s system. 

The first class of the New Jersey State Reading Circle was grad- 
uated in the evening. The class presented the zealous secretary, 
Supt. B, C. Gregory, with a han ely framed set of resolutions 
drawn by D. H. Farley, of the normal school. The address to the 
class was by Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., L.H.D., president of Rat- 
gers College. 

Science Teaching in Grades Below the High School 
was the topic of an address, Friday morning, by Prof. Frederick 
Starr, of New Haven, Conn. We should develop traits of observa- 
tion, We need to develop the power of original thought. Science 
teaching leads to this end. It also leads to closer, clearer, and 
more accurate expression. If you are not teaching the child to use 
its mind, if you are not drawing it forth, you are not educating. 
Some teachers say they do not know how to teach science to little 
folks. Others begin to read, read, read, to acquire what their one- 
sided education omitted, and then begin to deal out authoritative 
statements to their children again. We would not have them read. 
We would have them look. Another obstacle to science teaching 
is the lack of taste for scientific subjects on their own part. They 
like to have their pupils celebrate Tennnyson’s birthday and Long- 
fellow’s birthday, but when it comes to bugs and snails and beetles, 
their tastes run in a different way. I went through the old town 
of New Haven for material for this talk. It isaquiet town. One 
can write poetry in such a town almost as good as Lanier ever wrote. 
Lt is the seat of Yale College, city of the elms. But science is not 
taught in the public schools. There is no city recognition of the 
subject. The outline prepared for science teaching by the state 
board cannot possibly be carried out. Then I went to Boston. 
The supervisor said, ‘‘ Elementary science languishes in Boston.’’ 
But there is no excuse for that. For years they have had excellent 
pamphlets prepared for use. Mr. Clapp took me through the 
George Patnam School. In the lowest grade they were having 
meteorology. I was much interested. That subject was my weak 
point, as I once wrote an article for the JOURNAL OF EDv- 
CATION on ‘“* Meteorology in the High School.”’ These little 
people were observing the weather. ‘The teacher said they were 
learning, at least, to look up. Now every teacher, even in the 
poorest country school, can surely do that much, and if that is con- 
scientiously done, it will lead tosomething better. In the primary 
grade they had shells. When the teacher asked if she should let 
one of the little boys tell me about the shells, I said Yes, let that 
little boy show me the shells. I don’t believe in letting the teacher 
select the ono particular boy who does know about shells. But 
still, that boy I picked out at random did know what he was talk- 
ing about. In the fourth grade the subject was mineralogy. The 
ages varied from ten to thirteen. The work here was remarkable. 
L selected a book from a pile of pampblets the pupils had written 
last year. Then the teacher taught the subject for the first time. 
That book is just as good as is prepared by my classes of teachers 
at Chautauqua. In the first grade the topic was physics. But not 
physics where the teacher stands and talks, but where every scholar 
took hold and did everything for himself. They were finding 
the specific gravity. Not one came more than one tenth out of the 
way, and some less than one hundredth. The formation of such 
habits of care and precision is true edacation. In Davenport, la., 
‘*the wild and woolly West,’’ they have an academy of natural 
sciences which has led bravely along in spite of fears within 
and foes without. They have the best collection of mound builders’ 
specimens in existence. Here Curator Pratt gives daily a lecture 
to the public scho.1 children. Each of the higher classes thus gets 
a talk once a month, and handles the specimens. Bat little can be 
done in the small towns unless the teacher does it. But why not 
have special teachers of science in our elemen schools as we 
have in music and drawing? If such a lady as Miss Dennis, of 
Flushing, L. I., could visit your school, her talk would do youa 


vast amount of 
Legislative Wants. 

The New Jersey Board of Education is now elected by the legis- 
lature. Until three years ago the power of appointment was in 
the governor. The teachers’ committee on legislation were asked 
to prepare a bill that would give the members nearly a permanent 
tenure, and to replace the appointing power in the gov- 
ernor, who, it is thought, will favor teachers rather than lawyers, 
ministers, and politicians. This last point is to be insisted upon by 
the committee whether the change in the appointing power be made 
or not. The board of education will be requested to give the 
teachers of the state one Friday in November hereafter, in order 
that they may attend the state association without loss of salary and 
at a more seasonable time of year. This plan will be tried in 1890 
as an experiment. It has worked well in other states. 
Alcohol in its Relation to Health, 
by Mrs. Mary H. Hant, national and in 


of scientific instruction of the W. C. T. U., was a carefully pre- 


pared paper in which law making, textbook making and teachers’ 
training in regard to intemperance were chief points. Not one out 
of a hundred of boys who inherited the appetite would fall if they 
were properly instructed from early childhood. Lessons should be 
learned from textbooks on temperance with stated times for reci- 
tations and examinations. Textbook lessons were preferred in 
place of oral lessons, except where pupils could not read. The 
reason given was that the textbook is given a place of importance 
not so often evaded as the oral lesson, which often degenerates into 
a semi-occasional goody- y talk by the teacher. The textbooks 


ought to be adapted to grades just the sameas are the modern 
school readers. 


Music,—Dialect,—Council Officers. 

A plea for the higher musical instruction of the children was 
made by Superintendent Gregory, of Trenton, in an address, 
**Must we Forever Teach the A, B, and C of Masic?” He 
heartily advocated the tonic sol-fa system. 

The American Dialect Society of Harvard College was repre- 
sented, and the teachers were asked to assist in gathering the 
old forms of dialect in use in the state before they were forgotten, 
The Council of Education elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent—Dr. N. M. Butler, Paterson. Vice-President—Supt. Charles 
Jacobas, New Brunswick. Secretary—George O. F. Taylor, New- 
ark. Treasurer—Prof. J. M. Green, Trenton. 


Language Teaching and Technical Grammar 
was a topic on which five noe: Mew had prepared well-written pa 

The following extracts are from that read by Principal David 
clure, of Newark. We first become conscious of ideas, then we 
learn words to express our ideas, then we associate ideas, and ex- 
press them by related words and groups of words. During this 
progression we have incidentally learned much of the practical rela 
tion, agreement, and government of words. Now let us learn gram- 
mar. Let us learn the name and classes of words and the techni- 
calities of the language. If we had a post-graduate grammar year 
we might introduce the grammar there. For composition work we 
need experience to furnish the thought, power to sustain thought, 
an enlarged vocabulary. Grammar isa personification. It hasa 
human character, as it were,—form, size, color. It is a real body, 
a corporal presence. It walks, breathes, and talks. It has a his- 
tory and ahome, It is an egotistical old dignitary, a profound and 
spectacled Pecksniff, who was flattered and exalted in his youth, grew 
conceited by years of adoration, and now feels his full importance. 
We have been awed by this ancient personage. Our fathers said he 
was a great individual, and their children believed it. They were 
never quite able to state definitely his goodness or his greatnees, but 
they believed it. So this ridiculous, over-estimated grandparent 
struts and swells with an importance that is all assumed. If dia- 
graming and parsing were stopped, language study would then 
have an opportunity to improve. Let us drill upon something that 
while giving us mental exercise will also give the mind real results, 
usefal information, material for original thought or creative de- 


sires. 
Principal Charles Haskell. 

Primary Work. 

Miss Anna B. Badlam, principal of the Practice School at Lew- 
iston, Me., read a on the above topic. Miss Rena F. Mer- 
win followed with ‘‘ Primary Reading.”’ She spends the first two 
weeks in conversational lessons with the child. ‘' Ways and 
Means’’ was the topic of a second paper by Miss Badlam. ‘* Moral 
Training of the Young,” an address by Prof. Felix Adler, of New 
York, concluded the second day. 

The last address at this meeting of the Association was by Dr. 
W. N. Hailmann, superintendent of schools in La Porte, Ind. His 
topic was ‘* The True and the False in New Education.” 

A manual trainiog symposiam concluded the richly laden pro- 
gram. Miss M. E. Habberton, of Elizabeth, and Prin. W. A. 
Deremer, of Vineland, were the principal speakers. The latter 
said: ‘I believe manual training must assist, not interfere with the 
school work. We find ita decided help. Manual training must 
fit the individual, not the class or grade. Manual training must be 
subordinated to mental training. It must individualize. We pro- 
vide for the boys whothink they can make something. If a work- 
ing drawing is submitted and it is approved, the boy will be given 
time, opportunity, and instruction to make it.’”’ Superintendent 
Morse accompanied Miss Patridge, the author and teacher, 
through the Vineland schools recently. She claims that the man- 
ual schools were even better than Quincy. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS’ DEPARTMENT. 


‘* Commencement Exercises’ was the firat topic here. The dis- 
cussion led to the adoption of a resolution recommending the con- 
tinuance of commencement exercises, but advising the discontinu- 
ance of the custom of receiving presents at such exercises, and the 
wearing of expensive fashionable costumes on the occasion. 

The Source of Recruits to the Ranks of Teachers. 

Prin. Randall Spaulding, of Montclair, said the normal school 
could do little to meet the wants of our growing state. It has dur- 
ing the past eleven years graduated less than one tenth of the num- 
ber of teachers demanded. dur state reading circle, when organ- 
ized more perfectly, should be recognized by our State Board of 
Education, and be called upon to play a part in ascertaining the pro- 
fessional fitness of candidates for teaching. Courses of lectures on 
pedagogy might be provided at central and easily accessible points in 
the state; and all candidates below 24 should, before receiving per- 
mission to teach, attend one of these courses, and at the end pass 
an examination. Poor teaching is not comfined to the towns and 
villages ; but the cities, with their elaborate equipment, have also 
much listlessness in their teaching corps. The ‘‘ breeding-in’’ sys- 
tem,—i. ¢., insisting that a teacher must be a resident and a high- 
school or training-class graduate,—is a grave mistake. No allowance 
is made for the fact that in every graduating class there are some 
to employ whom is # misuse of the public money and a crime 
against childhood. Training-class rs should not graduate 
candidates who, though competent in scholarship, are manifestly ill- 
adapted to teaching. Then, when sifted out, put them on the mar- 
ket in a fair competition with the general supply. The policy of 
the Plainfield schools was here commended, They look for the dest 
teachers, wherever they may be found, He claimed that variety of 
previous residence on the part of the teachers was a positive advan- 
tage. A false notion as to the dignity of labor keeps young 
ladies of superior social standing and mental ability outside of our 
schoolroom. He commended the spirit of the New England 
women as opposed to that of the women of the Middle States. 


— The Lewiston (Me.) Journal is responsible for the following : 
Over near China, I called, on business, upon an eccentric old lady, 
who lives in a very old house. I entertained myself looking over 
her library. I found that she had many interestiog old volumes. 
We fell to discussing books, and I presently asked her if she knew 
much about ‘ the Sage of Concord.’ ‘Concord, where ?’ she asked 
shortly. ‘Concord, Mass.,’ I answered. ‘ Is’t any better’n any 


superintendent 


other ?’ she innocently inquired. I told her that there was a 
eves chest the ‘Coneord Sage’ much to my liking, and advised 
her to get some.”’ 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Waste none of the energy of the class. 

Frxp something that you can praise in every pupil. 

You are teaching because you are supposed to be able 
to aid the children in learning more, in the same length 
of time, with less effort than without your aid. They 
would learn something, would learn much, without you, 
especially if they were with books five hours a day, but 
you can help them to save time and economize energy in 
the use of books, and in the direct study of nature. 


METHODS IN ASTRONOMY 
PRIN. F. L. PATTEE, MENDON, MASS. 


Astronomy as it must sometimes be taught, with- 
out globes or charts, is apt to be a tedious subject. 
The student may study faithfully, and master the 
subject of the ecliptic, for instance, as far as it pertains to 
the earth itself, but when he investigates further and 
learns that the ecliptic is extended to the heavens, in the 
confusion of the zodiac, the nodes, and the precession of 
equinoxes, his imagination fails him; he gets mixed, is 
apt to think the subject beyond him, and to cease making 
an effort to comprehend. 

Astronomy, even with the most approved apparatus and 
the best of textbooks, with a poor teacher is apt to be a 
failure. A teacher cannot make clear to others what he 
does not understand himself. I have found the primary 
apparatus which I am about to describe, extremely helpful 
to myself, often with its aid making clear hazy points, as 
no amount of abstract reasoning could do. 

For explaining the phenomena of the ecliptic, I ob- 
tained a wooden ball about four inches in diameter, which 
I mounted in globe fashion. After marking carefully the 
equator and ecliptic, I sunk a slight groove about the ball 
on the ecliptic line. I then cut a circular hole in a piece 
of cardboard, large enough to fit tightly into this groove. 
Half the equator is now above and half below the card. 
This card represents the plane of the earth’s orbit or ec- 


liptic. The sun, moon, and planets are all nearly in this 
plane and their positions can be marked upon the card. 


Planets Venus and Mercury at D and H are in 
inferior conjunction; at G and E are in superior con- 
junction. 

Mars at M is in opposition ; when in its orbit beyond E 
is it in conjanction ? 

Can Venus be in conjunction ? 

When Mercury is at X it seems, when viewed from 
the earth, to be at its greatest distance from the sun. It 
is then’ at its greatest elongation. It then can be seen 
at the best advantage. What phase is itthen in? Can 
it be seen when it is at points G or H? 


* LANGUAGE TEACHING.—(V.) 
BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


A part of the language work must be given to word 
forms, the lessons having special reference to practice in 
correct use.” This use comes largely from imitation, and 
does not involve a knowledge of the rules of grammar. 
The children who are accustomed to hear good English 
at home will speak correctly at school. Those who are 
used to hearing errors of speech will repeat the errors. 
The right method of teaching is to call attention to the 
right form,—when its use is necessitated in expression,— 
and then to plan exercises which will afford abundant op- 
portunity to practice the use of this form. 

The list of “cautions,” or “ don’ts,” in any grammar 
will suggest the line in which these lessons should tend. 
But more suggestive than these are the errors which the 
children repeat in their every-day conversation. These 
will differ in different schools, but they should determine 
the work wherever they occur. Where only two or three 
pupils in a room use the double negative, it is folly to 
waste time in exercises on the correct idiom; but where 
four fifths of the pupils frequently announce, “ I ain’t got 
no pencil,” or “I didn’t get me no pencil,” there is direct 
need of lessons to correct the error. 

In such lessons care should be taken to emphasize the 
correct form, instead of the error, and to provide occa- 
sions for the repeated use of the form emphasized. The 
tendency to use the right form is increased by its every 
repetition, if the form is used naturally, when some 
thought calls for expression. Far better than writing 
sentences that shall contain certain words is an exercise 
where the teacher’s questions necessitate the use of such 


Impress the fact that this makes 
the relative size of the earth 
infinitely too great. A small nut 
shell or piece of chalk placed in the 
various positions can represent the bodies under consider- 
ation. Let each pupil in turn place these in their right 
positions as you ask the questions. By the aid of this they 
ean discover for themselves many facts which they could 
not have arrived at without much study. 

Does the sun always strike the equator vertically ? and 
is the equator always the hottest place on the earth ? 

On what line, in some point in its extent, do the sun’s 
rays always fall vertically ? 

What is the path throughout the year of the greatest 
heat? Show that this extends from 234° north to 234° 
south of the equator, and that every point in the torrid 
zone has had the sun vertically over it during the year. 

How many times ? 

How much below the equator is the sun during the 
winter solstice ? 

If the inclination of the earth’s axis was 90°, the north 
pole would be below the point A. The northern hemi- 
sphere would have continual daylight, and the pole would 
be the hottest point. Six months later it would be the 
coldest point. Make this plain. 

Were the angle 45°, how high would the sun rise in 
summer above the equator ? 

Were it 90° would there be any point where the sun 
did not fall vertically during the year? Then would 
there be but one zone, the torrid? 


words in the answers. A wise primary teacher taught 
the construction to which we have referred by playing 
“beggar” with her class. She begged something from 
each in turn. ‘“ Please give me some money.” “I have 
no money.” ‘Please give me a slice of bread.” “J 
have no bread.” The children never tired of the exer- 
cise, and they grew to choose the right form invariably. 

The correct forms of the irregular verbs may be taught 
by performing the action, having the children describe it. 

“The crayons are broken.” “We have broken them.” 
“You broke the crayon.” “You have broken the 
crayon.” “The crayon is broken.” “You are breaking 
the crayon.” ‘Miss T. has broken the crayon,” may 
follow questions about such an action. Here the child 
uses naturally the different forms of break, and the sing- 
ular and plural auxiliaries. Ifa pupil makes an error, 
another corrects it, and number one is given question after 
question to answer until the right form is fixed. 

The use of singular and plural nouns. wi i 
verbs, may be taught in the 
pencil; these are my pencils.” « My slate is on the 
table ; our slates are on the desk,” may suggest some of 
the sentences which are used in such exercises. In e 
case, when first teaching these forms, the thought should 
be directed by the use of objects. 

The use,of aand an, this and that, these and those, 
— impressed by similar exercises. The old game 
given children so much enjoyment may teach 


“My father has come from India,” “What did he 


bring you?” “ He brought me an apple.” Number 
two repeats the statement of number one, as to her father, 
and declares that he has brought her an orange. So on 
through the class it goes, each being the recipient of some 
treasure whose name is preceded by an. “ Practice 
makes perfect ” here, as in the other exercise, and the 
right use becomes a habit before the child knows the 
difference between a vowel and a consonant. 

Such exercises are of course, best adapted to primary 
grades. But the truth involved holds good, in whatever 
grade the lesson in given. The right form is best taught 
by emphasizing the right ideal, by oceasioning the right 
use, and by necessitating abundant practice. The form 
chosen for special lessons should be determined by the 
errors most frequently made, and, once taught, should 
be rightly used in all lessons afterwards where the lesson 


can be naturally applied. 


DEVICES IN GEOGRAPHY. 
GLEANED BY E. A. FANNING. 


I. Device for Teaching the Comparative Size of Cities, 
by Miss Stella Hall, Somerville, Mass. 

Indicate by circles of vari-colored crayon. These are 
preferable to straight lines, which may show proportion, 
but do not seem to include territory as circles do. As 


Provioence ¢ reen) 
100,000 


N.ORLEANS (red) 
|, 000 


_ Boston Gell ow) 
"400,00 


Cuicago (blue) 


700, 0 
| _. New YORK (white) 


OR 
1,200,001 
(brown) 
000 


ONDON (violet) 
-+ 000 


will be noticed, the population is double, or nearly so, in 
each case. 

II. Device for Showing Religious Bodies on the 
Globe. 

Color each division. 

III. Device for Showing 
Comparative Size of Coun- 
tries, ete. 

1. Draw Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont. 
Explain that they are the 
size of England. 

2. Draw Massachusetts. 
In size it equals Belgium. 

3. Draw New England. 
Explain that the population of London and its suburbs 
equals that of all New England. 

4. Make old maps useful by pasting cheese cloth or 
cardboard upon the backs. Trace Texas, Australia, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, California, France, and other 
states and countries fpon colored paper, cut out, and 
keep to place upon different portions of maps, to compare 
size, ete. Nothing fixes important facts so ineffaceably 
as does comparison. 

IV. To Fix Equinozes, Solstices, etc.— 


£5 Vernal and autumnal equinoxes, March and Septem- 
tr. When the sun is vertical at the equator, covering 


very|one half of the earth, the days and nights are equal. 


present vernal equinox by tri 
; 
eq y triangle of green ; autum 
2. Summer solstice, June The . 
\. sun at the Tropic of 
Cancer, 234° north. (Represent by triangle of red.) 


8. The sun at Tropic of C 
(Triangle of blue.) P apricorn, 23}° south. 


Use to illustrate seasons, length of day and night, ete, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PRACTICAL VOLAPUK. 


The object of Volapiik has been explained to be, first, “‘ a lan- 
guage capable of expressing thought with the greatest clearness and 
accuracy ; secondly, to make its acquisition as easy as possible to 
the greatest number of human beings’’; and so to choose from 
existing languages the root words, that all should have the fewest 
possible unfamiliar words to memorize. The aim none question; 
but we have still to decide whether Volapiik is the language best 
fitted to be the “‘ world speech,,’—the medium of international 
communication, not only literary but practical. 

We may pertinently scrutinize here, not only bacause of the im- 
portance of the expression of thought, man’s highest production, 
but also because experiment has already been made on a large scale, 
in the direction of international language,—instance the Latin, 
which had tremendous advantages if they had been those of struct- 
ural completeness, and simplicity as an inflected language, as Vol- 
apiik is; and tremendous aids to extension. But the elegant and 
elaborate inflection structure was the first thing to disappear when 
the language entered the lips of the common people. 

In fact, it is found that elaborations of sound and of grammatical 
inflection are permanent only where thought and progress are at a 
standstill too. The foremost nations are easily excelled by some 
South Sea islanders in harmonious combinations of sound, and by 
African tribes in grammatical perfection. 

The natural tendency of European languages is from the inflected, 
in which many grammatical relations are expressed by a many 
syllabled word, and unmistakably toward analytic language, . in 
which separate relations are expressed by separate short words. 

It was when the nations were in pinafores, so to speak, that their 
speech was Volapiikian. They outgrew these cut-and-dried com- 
pounds, and chose to combine ideas anew, as thought and occasion 
required. And if the analytic tendency needs any farther illustra- 


tion, observe that the most markedly analytical languages are also 
the most widely used and indispensable abroad, having the best or 
only valid claim of international use,—as formerly the French, but 
now the English. This is a language not unworthy of our special 
study and effort to extend. It stands comparison with any lan- 
guage, ancient or modern. With a copiousness of expression never 
equaled, enriched as it is by the wealth of every language it meets, 
holding the entire Latin language in solution, and purer in its Lat- 
inity than any direct descendant, though widely allied in its vocab- 
ulary to every Romance language; rich in Greek terms, and now 
absorbing them more rapidly than ever; directly and closely related 
to every Teutonic language, its own family; so that each neighbor 
hears it to an incomparable extent speak his own tongue wherein 
he was born; firm-hearted in that earnestness and enduring North- 
ern strength which overcomes all at last, the language of nations 
the most enterprising, enlightened, inventive, and foremost in sci- 
ence and in literature,—the English language commands the study, 
the fixed attention, the unfeigned admiration of other leading 
nations, if we fail in appreciation. German scholarship, though 
lagging in the rear of the analytic movement (and inventing Vol- 
apiik), says by the mouth of its great and German-loving philolo- 
Jacob Grimm : 

“The English may with all right be called a world-language 
(vola, world; piik, speech). In wealth, good sense, and closenes 
of structure, no other of the languages at this day spoken deserves 
to be compared with it.’’ Already the vernacular of ninety millions 
of people, and in use by one hundred and fifty millions, an eminent 
French writer from its present rate of extension prophesies for it 
the conquest of eight hundred millions in the next five centuries; 
Max Miiller, the conquest of the world. J. N. Eno, A.M. 


ECONOMY OR QUALITY. 


In the line of our editorial last week on the above snbject, a gen- 
tleman who is among tho first educators of the country writes in 
answer to questions upon the following subjects: 

1. Improvement in textbooks. 

2. Cost of textbooks to consumers. 

8. Plans of distribution from publishers’ standpoint. 

4, State publication. 


First, on the point of the general tendency of the improvement 
of textbooks. The improvement in the past twenty or twenty-five 
years has been so manifést and so rapid, that searcely any one who 
has to do with educational bocks is not fully aware of it. We now 
and then come across some textbooks that were published twenty 
years or so ago. These are so inferior to the textbooks of the 
present day that it would not be possible to sell them in competition 
with those now in the market. But this elegance of the modern 
textbook has not been obtained without very great expense. As to 
your point of the character of the subject matter, all educators will 
be very well aware that great improvement has been made in that 
direction. The constant tendency has been to make textbooks more 
clear and easy of comprebension; to bring out more clearly the 
essential points of a subject, and throw out the non-essential ones. 
The gradation also has been wonderfully improved. On the point 
of illustration, the pictures in the modern textbooks are not at all 
inferior to those in the elegantly illustrated presentation books. It 
is possible, some might say, that illustrations in textbooks are car- 
ried somewhat too far. But their tendency certainly is to educate. 

Under the second general head, of the cost of textbooks to con- 
sumers, it seems to us that it is not an over-statemert to say that 
books of a general nature, such as histories and books of that char- 
acter, sell at about double the price that a textbook of the same 
size and quality would. Take as an filustration a little book called 
Sheldon’s Word Studies, bound in full cloth, sold for twenty-five 
cents, one sixth off, equala about twenty-one cents net. A book of 
the same size and style on a general subject would sell for about 
seventy-five cents. We think there has been a steady decrease in 
the price of textbooks. The tendency has been that each new 
series, as it appears, should have a little lower price than the series 


g® the gauge subject which held the market, and with which it wag 


to be a competitor. We would also say that we think schoolbook 
publishers ought to, and do, furnish textbooks more cheaply than 
publishers of miscellaneous books do which have the same cost. 
The chief reason for this is that the demand for successful text- 
books is much larger than the demand for miscellaneous books. 
But the question of cost is one of the most difficult to arrive at. 
The first investment, or plant, for a textbook is usually two or 
three times as great as for a miscellaneous book of the same size 
and general appearance. 

Third, as to the plan for distribution, —we think all experience 

has shown that an open market and free competition is the safest 
way for the people at large. Anything which gives to a single 
publisher control of the books wanted for any given state, 
for a number of years, at once takes the books aeupplied for that 
state out of the field of competition, and they will, therefore, surely 
and steadily become inferior to books used in places where free 
competition is allowed; for all incentive to keep the books up to 
the times, when they have been contracted for, is at once taken 
away. . 
On the question of state publishing, we think it is perfectly safe to 
say that no state could produce its own textbooks under a cost at /east 
double what they could purchase the very best in the market for. 
Has any etate yet ever run a printing office that did not cost, for 
all the work it produced, very much more than the same work 
could be done for by contract ? Probably the Government Print- 
ing Office, at Washington, is as well managed as any public office 
of the kind is likely to be, and yet it is probable that the govern- 
ment could have all the numerous volumes which they are con- 
stantly printing, produced for them under contract at one half what 
it costs to produce them out of the government office. 

But in this particular kind of business, the manufacture of text- 


books, the danger of deception is more than usually great. The 
cost of the plant would be three or four times what was expected ; 
the constant expenses also for corrections and changes} the fact 
that the modern textbook is often put into type, and even plates 
made for it, two or three times before it is satisfactorily finished ; 
these are matters which never seem to enter into the calculations 
of the theorists who are constantly telling the public how cheaply 
they could make textbooks. 

We believe there is no country in the world where elementary 
textbooks, are so good, so well and attractively made, and sold so 
cheaply, and this is the result of open competition ; each publisher 
forcing the other to keep up to the latest methods of teaching, 
and even to constantly inventing improvements. : 

It is our opinion that nothing more than county uniformity is de- 
sirable, even if it could be obtained. ‘The character of the teach- 
ing in cities, towns, and country districts is so essentially different, 
that books which would meet the requirements of one would not by 
any means be the best for the other. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION PRIZES. 


The publishers of the Youth’s Companion have made public the 
awards of prizes for stories submitted in their competition. The 
number of short stories admitted to the competition was 5512. 
Those which received the awards were: Boys’ stories, first prize, 
**A Lost Hero,’’ by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. 
Ward, Gloucester, Mass. ; second, ‘‘ Little Jarvis,’’ by Miss Mollie 
Elliot Sewall, Washington, D. C.; third, ‘‘ Spring Hill Telegraph 
Company,’’ by Elbert C. Little, Rocky Hill, Conn. Girls’ stories, 
first prize, ‘‘ Way Out’n the Prary Kentry,’’ by Fred L. Eaton, 
Olean, N. Y.; second, ‘* The Slossons of Bangville,”’ by James T. 
McKay, Huntington, N. Y.; third, ‘‘Cla’sy Ann,’’ by Maria S. 
Pool, Sheldonville, Mass. Adventure stories, firat prize, ‘‘ On the 
Brink,’’ by Warren L. Wattis, St. Paul, Minn. ; second, ‘‘ A Brave 
Middy,’’ by Mrs. Maria M. Cox, Morristown, N. J.; third, 
** Parser Watkins,’’ by H. C. Stickney, St. Louis, Mo. In each 
cage the prizes are $1,000, $500, and $250 respectively. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Has New York City, or did it ever have, a Washington Mon- 


ument ? BuNKER 
— Which is the correct expression, ‘I feel bad,’’ or ‘‘I feel 
badly ? TEACHER. 


— Please tell me which is eusitind the most correct classic 
drama in our language. Cc. W. 8. 


— L hope some querist can tell me the name of the author of 


The American Conflict. MONROE. 
— Please tell me the author of the lines : 
‘* He that complains against his will 
MoorE. 


Is of his own opinion still.” 


— Can any JOURNAL reader tell me who is at the head of the 
association organized about a year ago for the purpose of erecting a 
monument in New York City to Charlotte Cushman ? 

E. J, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

— To ‘‘ Mendon”: The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
uses the phrase, ‘‘ Madame President,’’ in addressing its presiding 
officer. ‘‘ Miss President ’’ (for younger speakers) is equally cor- 
rect. Twenty years ago the phrases would have been ‘' absurd.”’ 
To-day, “ president’’ ia a noun of common gender, lixe poet, 
author, ete. A. M. G. 


— To “‘ Sarah L. D.’s”’ query, let me say that the quotation is 
from Byron’s ‘‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’’ Here is 
the passage : 

Oh! natare’s noblest gift,—my gray-goose quill, 
Slave of my thoughts, obedient to my will, 


Torn from thy parent bird to form a pen, 
That mighty instrument of little men.’’ 


Credit to ‘*S.,’’ Lowell, Mass. 


BRANDON, 


>> To “ Roland” : Rob Roy (Robert the Red) was the niok- 


name given to Robert McGregor, who assumed the name of Camp- 
bell when the clan McGregor was outlawed by the Scotch Parlia- 
ment, in 1662. H, M. E., Gorham, Me. 
Credit to D. P. 


— To ** King”: In your reply to “‘ Dolomite’’ I see you state 
that Da Chaillu is a native American, born in New Orleans, in 1837. 
The New American Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica 
gives the following: ‘* Paul Belloni Da Chaillu, a French traveler 
naturalized as a citizen of the U. S. under the name of Chaylion, 
was born in Paris, July 31,1835. He is the son of a French mer- 
chant, of Equatorial Africa, trading near the mouth of the river 
Gaboon, where he was educated in a Jesuit mission.’” Which is 
correct ? D. P. 
Credit to A. S., Council Bloffs, Ia. © 


— What is the date of the first echool in Massachusetts ? 


F., Brookline, Mass. 

On May 30, 1639, the town of Dorchester voted to lay a tax 
on the proprietors of Thompson’s Island for the maintenance of 
a school at Dorchester. Later the inhabitants of Dorchester for- 
mally consented and agreed to pay £20 per annum for maintenance 
of said school. In 1642 the Massachusetts Legislature passed a 
law requiring municipalities to see that every child within their 
respective jurisdiction was educated. The Boston Latin School 
was founded in 1638,—Eb. 


— To ‘‘ Hanover’: The following is a list of the colleges 
founded before the Revolution : 


College of William and Mary, ~ iets - - 1693 
ege ew - - - 1748 
University of Pennsylvania, - - - - 1749 
Columbia (formerly King’s), - = «= «= 1754 
Brown University, - - - - - = 1765 
ampden - - - - 7 
“ H. M. E., Gorham, Me. 
Credit to D. P. 


— To “Inquirer’’: The Nicarangua Canal project has been 
treated voluminously for the past seventy-five years. Personal nar- 
atives by Humboldt and Rear Admiral Pim, the one advocating, 
the other opposing, may be found in large public libraries. A 
treaty between our government and that of Nicaraugua (1885) 
grants the privilege of construction. General Grant, while on his 
tour of the world, was asked to take the presidency of a company, 
and consented, but after his return was swerved from the purpose. 
Secretaries Bayard and Blaine are against the scheme, Senator Ed- 
munds is warmly in its favor. Naturally those states likely to reap 
the greatest benefits are most interested. Important enterprises can 
be carried on under charters granted anywhere, if their provisions 
do not conflict with the laws of the states where located. There 
are mauufacturing companies doing business in Massachusetts on 
Rhode Island charters, and so on. Lake Nicaraugua lies 110 feet 
higher than the oceans; this difference is expected to be met by a 
system of locks, and a dam in the San Juan River, the outlet of 
the lake. The natural water-way of lake and river constitutes three 
fourths the distance between the two oceans, or 77 miles. Ga. 


FROM ACROSS THE WATER. 


IraALy.—The Lialian government introduces better methods of 


teaching arithmetic by compulsion. The teachers protest against 
it, but the authorities are determined to ‘‘ make them happy’’ against 
their will, 


FRANCE.—Victor Hugo once said: ‘ Evenin the smallest village 
there is a torch which sheds light; it is the schoolmaster. But, 
alas, there is also a mouth to blow it out, that is the priest.’ That 
mouth is shut for good and all, now that the government has taken 
hold of all the schools. 

In one of the foremost young ladies’ schools in Paris a fire broke 


out, and the building was badly injured. The insurance company 
insisted upon an investigation into origin of the fire. The young 
ladies were examined separately, and one may imagine the 
horror of the stately “‘ directrice’’ when one of the pupils, a sweet 
sixteen, deposed that the girls had made a fire in the grate for the 

urpose of burning their love letters before leaving for their vacation. 

hrough the open window a gust of wind had caused the flame to 
catch the curtain, ete. 


AUSTRIA.—Professor Hermann, of Buda-Pest, publishes the fact 
that a comparatively small number of couples living together in 
Carinthia are married. The number of illegitimate children in 
that crown land amounts to 70 per cent. of all the children born. 
Yet Carinthia is a very orthodox Catholic country. 

Questions for examination of elementary teachers: 1. Pedagog- 
ios—State pedagogical maxims and principles in accordance with 
which fables should be treated in school. 2. Arithmetie—(a) One 
third of a capital is loaned at 4 per cent., one fourth at 5 per cent., 
and the remainder at 6 per cent. ; the annual interest amounts to 
122 florins. What is the capital? Give the way in which you 
would teach this kind of problems in the seventh year of school. 
(+) A merchant increases his capital 20 per cent. per year, but 
withdraws from it annually 1,000 florins. After three years, he 
finds that after deducting the 1,000 fl, his capital has increased 2 
of the original investment plas 200. What is his investment ? 
(c) The base of a pyramid is a square inscribed in a circle, the 
radius of which is 2m. The sides are equilateral triangles. State 
surface and volume of the pyramid. 3. Geography—Any one of 
the crownlands of the empire is to be taught toa class of the eighth 
school year. State methodical treatment, and furnish a map sketch 
showing the river-systems of that province. 4. Natural History— 
Give the sketch of a lesson on the beetles useful to man, Choose 

own class or grade, but do not fail to state for what grade you 
fotend the lesson. 5. Natural Sciences—State what you know of 


atmospheric air. The reader’s attention is kindly called to the 
character of these questions ; their scope, too, is interesting. 
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Tue Popular Science News is authority for the state- 
ment that the Russians have provided for a schoolmaster 
on wheels. A school car is furnished with a room for 
the teacher, a classroom, a library, all well furnished. It 
is now on the Trans-Caspian Railway all the year round, 
remaining for a time in every neglected district. Next. 


The Nation, in its terse, heroic way says: “It is not 
easy to teach neatness to grown men and women ; but it 
is possible to infuse into children a horror of the anti- 
social practice of throwing down refuse, of whatever 
nature, in places frequented by or seen by one’s fellow- 
citizens, such as streets, roads, lanes, sidewalks, public 
stairways, etc. A horror of it might be taught to every 
child by any average teacher. ‘To instill it should be one 
of a teacher’s first duties, for it must be remembered that 
the chief observable superiority of the civilized man over 
the savage lies in the greater cleanliness of his person and 
dwelling. No child should leave the schools without 
having a dread of refuse ground into him. He should be 
taught to hate the sight of unswept streets or sidewalks, 
of saliva-stained marble or granite, of ashes, and refuse of 
every description, and especially of bits of newspaper and 
ends of cigars, as signs of gross selfishness and a low 
social tone.” 


A PLEASING INCIDENT. 


At a meeting of the Luzerne County Institute, at 
Wilkesbarre, Penn., recently, a woman teacher in return- 


9|ing from an evening lecture lost her pocketbook contain- 


ing forty-five dollars, her savings from a term’s teaching. 
Dr. Snyder, of the Indiana County Normal School, ex- 
pressed in fitting phrase, such as characterizes all his 
work, the significance of the loss to an earnest teacher, 


and a collection was taken which made good her loss, and 
spoke eloquently the sympathy of her associates. 


THE STATE REPORTS. 


We are unusually fortunate this week in the quality of 
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Insist upon having a good janitor. 

EpvucaTion is compulsory in Sweden. 
Sararoaa, July 7 to 9, American Institute. 
Be on the lookout for good traits in bad pupils. 
Tue teacher's aim is to. awaken mental activity. 


THERE is a reactionary educational spirit abroad in 


Holland. 


KNOWLEDGE of the Yellowstone wonders is but eight- 


een years old. 


REcIPROCATE promptly every evidence of inter-st in 


you,—on the part of a pupil. 


MANUAL TRAINING schools will come to grief if their 
products are placed upon the market. 


SourHerN offers the best climatic condi- 
tions of the world for photographing the heavens. 


Hasten the day when no city can have good teaching 
without paying for it and without making teaching pleasant. 


Tue physical exercise enthusiasm will fail of its pur- 
pose unless it inspires teachers to take more healthful ex- 


ercise. 


“Or what organizations for mutual improvement are 
you a member?” is asked by some school boards of every 
candidate for a teacher’s certificate. 


M. B. Buisson, in the Revue Pedagogique, censures 
the French Minister of Education for not treating Amer- 
ican educational exhibitors as well as America treated the 
French exhibitors in the case of New Orleans. 


“ Tuesaurus of Writings, Ancient and Modern,” is a 
Chinese Encyclopedia, one hundred years old ; required 
forty years in compiling, and contains 5,020 volumes. 
It is about to be rewritten and brought down to date. 


our state reports. We know it is fashionable for a cer- 
tain class of the profession to belittle the state associations, 
but some of the wisest, best things said educationally in 
the year are said at these meetings. The reports pre- 
sented this week are almost entirely devoid of comments, 
but present the fresh opinions of educational leaders upon 
live themes. The specially attractive feature of massing 
reports from such a wide area as we do this week is, that 
they present the sentiments of such extremes in localities. 
Take this number in its entirety and it gives the views of 
a greater number of educators, from a wider territorial 
range, upon a greater number of topics than it has often 
been our privilege to offer our readers. 


PUNCTUATION. 


A graduate of one of Massachusetts’ best high schools, 
a student standing high in his class, who has been a semi- 
professional worker for five years, recently wrote an 
article for a trade paper, and was chiefly troubled to 
know how to punctuate it. He knew what he wanted to 
say, was a good penman, and could spell correctly. If at 
any time he was troubled in spelling, he had recourse to 
the dictionary, but there was no help for him in punctua- 
tion. He had studied rhetoric in the high school, and it 
was in the days of blessed memory when pupils owned 
their textbooks and had them for future reference. After 
he had written the article, he sent it to a relative, a gram- 
mar master near Boston, asking him to punctuate it, say- 
ing: “I thought I would study punctuation, and so 
looked at Rhetoric, which I studied in the 
High School. I read thirteen pages-on the use of the 
comma, and the closing sentence was this: ‘If at any 
time you are uncertain when to use the comma, omit it.’ 
I have done so.” 

Teachers do not realize the importance of the theory 
and practice of punctuation. Every teacher should have 
upon her desk Bigelow’s little book on punctuation. It 
is practically in the hands of every proof-reader in the 


country, is inexpensive, and very usable. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


This ancient, honorable, vigorous, and wide-awake organ- 
ization always waits till the first Saturday in January to 
outline the program for the following summer. About 
forty of the directors met in Boston last Saturday, and 
after three hours’ deliberation banqueted for three hours 
more. The officers are the same as last year. The meet- 
ing at Bethlehem was uniformly pronounced the most suc- 
cessful in its history, and the financial exhibit was the 
best, with two exceptions, in its sixty years’ record, which 
is a high compliment to the president, George A. Little- 
field, and his associates, Ray Greene Huling, J.W. Webster, 
A. D. Small, and Henry Whittemore. It was voted 24 
to 8 to go to Saratoga next summer, Portland, Me., being 
the second-choice, and July 7-9 was, with practical una- 
nimity, selected as the time. The dinner, at the Revere 
House, was exceptionally good, the attendance noteworthy, 
the after-dinner speaking enjoyable. ‘There is every indi- 
cation that the next meeting will be large, enthusiastic, 
professionally inspiring. 

Hon. T. B. Stockwell, of Rhode Island, at the banquet 
voiced the sentiment of the meeting when, in referring in 
occasional references to the time when there was talk of 
burying the Institute, he said that such references should 
be forever tabooed, that it was the livest of live organ- 
izations, in the height of its vigor, with a future as prom- 
ising as the most sanguine friend could desire. It is 
going forward from conquering to conquer, and will bear 
its part in solving every educational problem now before 
our country. 

Maine had the largest representation of directors in her 
history. Rhode Island was, as usual, at the forefront in 
numbers and influence. The proportion of Boston school 
men was unusually large, and the Massachusetts Board of 
Education was represented by four of its agents. In the 
language of James A. Page, it was an inspiration to rub 
shoulders with the men who sat about those tables. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


Pres. A. S. Draper, and Secretary L. W. Day, of 
Cleveland, issue a preliminary announcement of the win- 
ter meeting, at 9 University Place, New York City, Feb. 
18 to 20. The headquarters will be at the Grand Central 
Hotel. The exercises will be as follows : 


‘* School Statistics as the Basis of Legislative or Official Action. 
What should be Collected, and How?’’ Supt. Harvey M. La 
Follette, Indiana. ‘‘ State School Systems. What is the best plan 
of Organization ?’’ Supt. J. W. Patterson, New Hampshire, 

‘The American Educational Exhibit at the International Ex- 
position.’’ Papers by the following gentlemen will be distributed 
in print, io order that the entire evening may be devoted to dis- 
cussion ; viz., John Eaton, James H. Canfield, Albert P. Marble, 
Aaron Gove, the late E. E. Higbee, Charles Kendall Adams, 
Henry Sabin, James MacAlister, C. W. Bardeen, C. Wellman 
Parks. 

** City School Systems. What-is the best plan of Organiza. 
tion ?”’ Supt. Wm. H. Maxwell, of Brooklyn. ‘‘ Popular Criti- 
cisms and Suggestions concerning the Work of the Schools. How 
far should their Influence Extend ?”’ Pres. Merrill E. Gates, of 
Rutgers College. 

‘* The General Government and Public Education throughout the 
Country” ; William T. Harris, LL. D., United States Com- 
missioner of Education. ‘‘ The Education of the Negro in the 
South ’’; Editor J. A. B. Lovett, of Huntsville, Ala. ‘‘ The Re- 
lation of the Colleges and Secondary Schools. How can it be 
Strengthened ? ’’ Pres. Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard College. 


DISCIPLINE IN BOSTON. 


Supt. E P. Seaver, in his last annual report, made a 
vigorous attack upon the school regulations of the city of 
Boston, and upon the teachers themselves, because of the 
number of cases of corporal punishment reported. Mr. 
Seaver has recently issued a pamphlet in continuance of 
this subject. 

We had intended to speak specifically of his pamphlet, 
but this is wholly unnecessary in view of the masterly re- 
port of the Committee on Rules and Regulations, to which 
was referred that portion of his annual report concerning 
corporal punishment. This committee consists of five 
members, of whom, after the fullest investigation, one 
only, J. D. Fallon, shows the slightest sympathy with the 
positions taken by Mr. Seaver. In a report pre- 
sented by Samuel B. Capen, and signed also by Mrs. 


Fifield and Messrs. Murphy and Emery, the unwisdom, 
unfamiliarity with facts, and lack of philosophy in both 
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Mr. Seaver’s published utterances are demonstrated more 
forcibly than could be done by any unofficial pen. 

All the conditions in Boston are radically unlike those 
of the other large American cities. She would have no 
corporal punishment were the conditions the same as in 
Chicago, Cleveland, etc. Her teachers are as able, their 
spirit as good, their methods as easily adapted to the absence 
of corporal punishment; but so long as compulsory edu- 
cation, is a thorough success, as it is in no other large 
city; so long as she insists upon electing inexperienced 
teachere to the higher grades as well as the lower; 
so long as her normal school graduates do not have a 
“cadet course”; so long as the system of supervision 
does not contemplate immediate and prolonged assistance 
to inexperienced teachers; so long as it is thought better 
to hold vicious boys within the school, conquering them 
and training them rather than sending them into life to 
commit crimes that shall introduce them early to the 
penitentiary,—so long is it utter folly to deny teachers 
reasonable privileges of discipline. 

In accordance with the spirit of Superintendent Seav- 
er’s report an order was introduced requiring that on or 
before the first meeting of the Board in each month, each 
member shall be furnished with a tabulated record of the 
punishments of the preceding month, with the names of 
pupils, instructors, masters of schools, and all details. 
The gentleman who introduced the resolutions said he 
wishes these facts upon his desk so that if he chooses he 
may read them aloud, and the papers may publish them. 

The committee objects to this order in its letter and in 
its spirit, as it might bring into notoriety and cause per- 
manent injury to individuals and families, wholly unde- 
served, as it would certainly bring odium and unfair 
criticism upon some of the best teachers in the service. 
In its practical working it could not be otherwise than a 
scheme of intimidation. 


The whole question of corporal punishment is largely one of civil- 
ization, and the amount required for the discipline of a school de- 
pends largely upon the character of the pupils composing that 
school. That character of course depends upon the homes 
from which these children come. If a child has learned to obey in 
the family, he comes naturally under restraint in the school. 
Bat suppose he has never had a home, as we understand the term, 
has lived in the street and siept anywhore at night, as is true of 
those in some of our schools, then the case is different. We have 
one achool district in this city from which one third of all the ar- 
rests for crime aremade. There are one hundred bootblacks in this 
school, who, when out of school, lounge about saloons, pitch coppers, 
etc. There are twenty boys in that building who sleep at night in 
barrels or wherever they can finda corner, To illastrate further, 
in another district with which I am familiar, there is a boy whose 
mother is dead, and whose father is rarely at home, being engaged 
in the noble occupation of enticing strangers from the country into 
gambling hells, where they are robbed, and he has half the profit. 
That boy, left absolutely without restraint, is a terror to the neigh- 
borhood when he is out of school, and you can judge what he is in 
school. We have in one of our schools 280 boys from Russia and Italy. 
The teachers in some of these schools, trying to rescue and save 
these boys, are engaged in a mission almost as holy as the ministers 
of religion. To have these teachers,—who by their surroundings 
are compelled to punish, when others, more fortunate in their en- 
vironment, are not,—make reports which are brought up in this 
chamber, and looked over away from the locality, is a wrong to 
them. It is laying a reproach upon them they do not deserve; 
their positions are hard enough at the best, without adding to their 
burdens. . . . 

In order to understand this question, let me keep clearly before 
us the character of many of the scholars, and what the State of 
Massachusetts is trying to do by compulsory education. In a room 
of fifty pupils there may often be found six or eight nationalities. 
Many of these children come from homes of vice and crime, In 
their blood there are generations of iniquity. From the land from 
which they come they have looked, and often justly, upon their 
rulers as oppressors. They hate restraint or any obedience to law. 
They know nothing of the feelings which are inherited by those 
who were born on our shores. Yet by the compulsory education 
laws of this state our schools are obliged to take these children, and 
we have an efficient corps of truant officers, very different from 
many cities, who enforce the law and compel attendance. 

We believe that the constant agitation of this subject, and the 
attempt on the part of some, directly or indirectly, to have corporal 
punishment abolished, is doing a great injury, first to our teachers. 
Surrounded as some of them are with the class of pupils of whom 
I have spoken, anything which tends to weaken their authority in 
the slightest degree is only adding to their burdens. Jt is a cruel 
wrong to say that any number of these teachers like to inflict punish- 
ment. There is not one among them all that would not be glad to 
see corporal punishment abolished if in any other way proper disci- 


_ pline could be maintained. They ask for this only as # last resort. 


They suffer themselves when punishment is inflicted far more than 


any scholar. I know from their own lips and from letters which I j 


have received how conscientious they are upon this matter. In the 
light of these discussions they hesitate; they wish to be faithful to 


their trusts, but are inclined to relax the discipline of the school, 
rather than insist, as they have in the past, upon absolute obedi- 
ence. The result of this is to increase the difficulty. Restless 
boys are quick to discover any sign of weakness, and their restless- 
ness is soon communicated to the whole room. This is not theo- 
rizing. One master, who has many of the class of which I have 
spoken, traced a rising spirit of insubordination at once, with the 
discussions which took place a few months since. And not only is 
there an injury done to the teachers and to the school as a whole, 
but to these comparatively few troublesome boys themselves. If 
there is anything they need to learn, it is strict obedience. This has 
been wholly left out of their home life. Parents come to our 
teachers by the score and confess, ‘‘ We cannot control our boy at 
home; you must teach him to obey at school.’’ Unless he learns 
obedience to law in youth, his lawlessness will in a few years bring 
him to a life of crime and shame and ruin. Discussions which re- 
veal hesitation can only be fall of peril to such boys. 

And this leads to the final injurious result ; viz., that to society as 
awhole. Such discussions, which weaken the power of the teachers, 
which lead them to feel that they lack the moral support of the 
community, are making the way easy for these boys to become crim- 
inals. They care not for the restraints of the home; many of them 
have none. If they can defy with impunity the authority of the 
teachers, the last check is gone. There is nothing these boys want 
to do so much as to get rid of every restraint and become ‘‘ toughs.’’ 
Do we want to countenance, or even to be considering continually 
legislation here, which after the city has taxed itself to educate 
these children, shall leave many of them to be a still further charge 
upon her by driving them into the criminal classes, where they will 
come under arrest and confinement? .... But let us analyze 
once more these figures of Superintendent Seaver, which so startled 
the community a few months since and out of which this order 
came. There are at present liable to corporal punishment 40,958 
pupils, The total number of punishments given last year was 
18,000, and included in this a single tap with the pencil on a child’s 
Singer is called a punishment. . . . . But this included all for the 
380 sessions, or an average of 48 for each session, out of nearly 
41,000 subject to punishment. On an average, in the lowest 
grade there are in a class of fifty about four boys who defy authority 
and are punished; when they reach the next to the last year 
the number has been reduced to one or two, and in the graduating 
classes punishment is almost wholly unknown. I submit that these 
facts convey a very different impression from what has usually gone 
to the public. . . . . Bat I know at once I shall be met by the old 
suggestion that even these desperate cases can be controlled by 
higher motives than the fear of punishment. No one shall go be- 
yond me in my faith in the possibility usually to touch a boy some- 
where in his feelings and arouse his manhood. I believe in putting 
boys cn their honor, and bringing out in them all that is noblest 
and best. But in order to do this you must have at first different 
conditions from what we have at present in many of our schools. 
When a reckless boy out of some of the homes I have described is 
put into a class of fifty others, who look up to him in his defiant 
spirit as a hero, and often goad him on in his mischief, love some- 
times fails. If that boy could be kept alone or with only a few, 
the teacher could ordinarily conquer. There are some atolid, 
indifferent natures, with iniquity in their veins, who can at firet 
only be kept in check by the fear of punishment. They learn to 
respect the teacher on that side first, and then the way is open to 
the higher and nobler motives. In illustration of this the master 
of a school in this city whose district furnishes the most criminals, 
has stated that in his grammar echool these boys from homes of shame 
and sin, and who have to be held at first with a firm hand, and who 
respect no other law than that of force, come in the six years’ course 
to behave like gentlemen and learn to respect authority. Corporal 
punishment has ceased to be a necessity. Through the lower mo- 
tives these most hopeless cases are brought up to the standard 
where they can be touched upon a nobler side, and can safely be 
trusted to become self-respecting citizens. 

But I hear some one say, Is it not true that other cities have abol- 
ished corporal punishment and found no difficulty in their manage- 
ment? I answer that there is no city where the conditions are the 
same as with us where the experiment has been successfully tried. 
Massachusetts has a compulsory education law; we mean to provide 
accommodations for all our children, and we have special officers who 
enforce the law’by arresting the truants. In contrast, on account 
of insufficient accommodations 14,085 pupils were refused admis- 
sion in the city of New York last year. In many places if a boy is 
troublesome he is discharged and left to wander in the street. 
There is no need of corporal punishment in Boston if the small 
percentage of boys that are ever punished can be sent out when 
the teacher sees fit. In one of our large cities boys that are trouble- 
some are transferred to another school for a month or two, a thing 
which our rules wholly forbid. While one is gone, his seat is filled 
with another boy, as with the insufficient accommodations many 
are waiting to enter, and when he returns there is no place and he 
is out again un the street. 

Then follows the most masterly consideration of the 
condition of things in those cities where corporal punish- 
ment has been abolished, and is quite in contrast with the 
vague and general comments of Superintendent Seaver in 
his recently published pamphlet. 

Although we have been a somewhat careful student of 
the educational condition in those cities for the past four 
years, we are free to say that Mr. Capen has mastered 
\the situation as has no one else with whom we have con- 


, versed or whose criticisms we have read. It is impractic- 
able to reproduce this part of the report, which would oc- 


cupy several columns, and those who are interested in it 
can secure a copy by sending to the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Boston. After the closest analysis of 
the condition of affairs in those cities of which the follow- 
ing is afair sample, “ Chicago with double the population 
of Boston has an average attendance of less than 6,000 in 
her grammar schools, while we have an attendance of 
nearly 29,000, or a proportion of almost 1 to 4 in our 
favor,” Mr. Capen says: 


The fact really is that Boston is doing more to gather in and save 
the boys from the lowest classes than any other city. She throws 
the doors wide open to all of every nationality and creed and color. 
The poor and rich are alike welcome; she cares for all alike. She 
expects us to provide such legislation as shall enable our teachers 
to compel them to respect law and authority, remembering that 
others have rights, and to train them for the privileges of citizen- 
ship and suffrage. 

He further says “‘ It is an interesting and significant fact to note 
that these occasional calls for abolishing corporal punishment do 
not come in any large degree from the parents. 9 parents out of 
100 want their boys to be made to obey if justice requires it, even if 
they suffer the penalty. Some of the talk comes from so-called 
philanthropists of the same sort as those who send flowers to a mur- 
derer’s cell, and whose pity runs away with their jadgment.”’ 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


SUMMARIZE. 


I have been asked to sum her eyes, 
The problem I can solve, though ; 
My rule most surely proves them brown, 
ly answer’s in them, I know. 


Tei glances that to me 
ean joy and every blessing ; 
My griefs divide, smiles multiply,— 
Ah! now the truth yow’re guessing, 


Th’ remainder of my ha ears 
I would exchange wah 


There’s absolutely nothing. 


— A matter of course,—the Sunes. 

— A package of dates,—the almanac. 

— Among a man’s warm friends the hot-water bottle ought surely 
to be counted. 

son—‘‘ I just met Randall, and he said I didn’t look like 

myself at all.’’ 

Smiles—‘* Well, old man, you ought to consider that a very del- 
icate compliment.” 

Sip—‘* Must be quite a heavy bill against you for r ale.”’ 

ordered it.’’ 

Sip—“ Beg pardon, but I’m positive it has all been charged.” 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


By the will of the late George B. Hyde, ex-master of the Ever- 
ett School, Boston, the New England Conservatory of Music re- . 
ceived $5,000. 

Congressman Elijah A. Morse, of Massachusetts, has presented 
two elegant flags to the most prominent schools of the town of 
Canton, Maas., where he resides, 

Dr. Theodore B. Noss and wife, of the California (Pa.) State 
Normal School, have returned from their foreign trip, and were 
given a hearty welcome by the school. Kach class gave a special 
manifestation of its pleasure by gifts, and the faculty and seniors 
banqueted them in a royal manner. Few people have gotten more 
out of a foreign trip, and few will make better use of it for the 
good of the school and professional associations, 


The election of the Boston School Committee has been a constant 
surprise for the past month. Aftér the election was announced, 
one of the defeated candidates demanded a recount of the ballots, 
thinking he must be among the chosen. The recount not only re- 
duced his number of votes, but unexpectedly counted out one of 
whose election there was no question. Later, a recount was called 
for another purpose, and, to the surprise of all, Mrs. S. J. Barrows 
was replaced by Mrs, Elizabeth C. Keller, M.D., of Jamaica Plain. 
This was a great surprise, as Mrs. Barrows was one of the most 
widely and favorably known women of the city. Dr. Keller, a 
lady of forty-five years of age, has a large practice, especially 
among teachers, and it is said that she is probably personally known 
to more teachers than any woman in Boston. 


Reading (Pa.) City Institute was held, commencing Dec. 30 
and ending Jan. 3. The institute was divided up into sections 
during the day until 3 p. m., when a general session was held. 
Among the instructors present were Profersor Redway, the geog- 
rapher, of Philadelphia; Miss Mary A. Spear, principal of the 
training department of West Chester Normal School; Miss Dela 
Mussey, Washington, D. C., and Miss Sarah P. Barber, of Palat- 
inate College, Myerstown, Pa.; Dr. Philips, principal of West 
Chester Normal School; Prof. D. B. Brunner, M.C., Reading, 
Pa.; Dr, M. E. Scheibner, principal Boys’ High School, Reading, 
Pa. ; and Lizzie I. McGowan, Reading, Pa. Professor Redway 


dwelt upon common errors of fact in geography. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and printi: > 

ignations boks, ae dio, Bee, + ive indi- 
ze; ’ hereafter, measures 


INTRODUCTION TO THE StuDy oF PxHILosorpHy. Mari- 
etta Kies’ Selection and Arrangement of Dr. W. T. Harris’ 
Writings and Teachings. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 


y. 287 pp. 

fe is thoroughly disappointing to have Dr. Harris’ philosophy 
presented at second hand. 4 is no American who could write 
a philosophy so satisfactory to American teachers ashe. For years 
he has been tantalizing us by writing into and around, and about phi- 
losophy. He is editing the ‘‘ International Educational Series,’’ of 
which eleven volumes have already appeared, in the preface to each 
of which he gives us the most delicious bits of philosophy ; his lect- 
ures, of which complete reports were given in our columns, were 
revelations of his philosophic possibilities; his various addresses be- 
fore the National Association have given glimpses of limitless re- 
sources ; his articles have given us a foretaste of something glorious 
that was to be; and we have waited for the hour when a body of 
doctrine should appear with all the flush and fervency, with all the 
vigor and intensity of his mind, farnishing us, as no other man can, 
an Americanized Hegel, or better still, something distinctively 
American. 

Oar delight can therefore be imagined when we received an ‘‘In- 
troduction to the Study of Philosophy, by Dr. W. T. Harris”’ ; 
our disappointment cannot be imagined as we found it to be merely 
a reproduction ot the things we had seen and heard in a variety of 
forms, compiled not by himself, not even edited by himself, but by 
a bright woman who prepared it as a thesis in the connection with 
her work for the master’s degree at the University of Michigan, and 
that his only approval of it consists of this endorsement in advance 
of her work: ‘‘ Full consent to and approval of her selections and 
arrangement of such portions of my writings as she finds suitable 
for her purpose.”’ 

The work is well done. Numerous illustrations of her own are 
given for classroom application, and we are glad to get so much as 
we here find of Dr. Harris, but we hope the day is not distant when 
he will give America what he has for a quarter of a century been 
teaching her to expect from his pen. 


InpuUsTRIAL Progress oF THE Nation. By Edward 
Atkinson, LL.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Boston: 
Chas. H. Kilborn. Price, $2.50. 

We have read no book in months so stimulating to our thought, 
so patriotic in the impulse given, so full of revelations of national 
ibilities, so discriminating in its philosophy, so every-way tonic 
tellectually as this. The book will go far toward placing Dr. 

Atkinson among the world’s great economists, giving him the same 

relation to American political economy that Jeremy Bentham bore 

to England through his writings concerning ‘‘ the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number’’; that Adam Smith bore a century and 

a half ago when he wrote ‘‘The Wealth of Nations’’; that 

Thomas Robert Malthus bore a century since, when he wrote on 

the *‘ Principles of Population as it Affects the Future Improve- 

ment of Society’’; that David Richards bore 70 years ago when he 
wrote on ‘‘ The Principles of Political Koonomy and Taxation.”’ 


America has followed altogether too closely, almost slavishly, the | p! 


ar sg of Hume as recast and applied to English Economists. 
e have long needed genuine independence in our national phi- 
losophy of economics. Wells, Walker, and Wright have fur- 
nished us no end of material from which to philosophize, and each 
has done something, aye much, in the matter of philosophizing, but 
no one of them has laid down great principles to guide us in our 
thinking. This Dr. Atkinson is doing. he keynote of the book 
is the principle that consumption is limited, while production is 
unlimited. About this are grouped other fundamental principles, 
especially applicable to American economics. We have never seen 
a book on professional teaching that we would so soon put into the 
hands of a high school teacher or a grammar principal, as a tonic 
for his whole school work. - 


PAmPuLEtTS ON Scnoon Issues oF THE Day. Seven 
Nombere. 1. ‘‘ Denominational Schools,’’ by Gibbons, Kane, 
Mead, and Jay; price, 2) cents. 2. ‘*‘ Educational Value of 
Manual Training,’’ by William T, Harris, LL.D., U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education; price, 15 cents. 3. ** Art Education, 
the True Industrial Education,’’ by W. T. Harris; price, 15 
cents, 4. ** Methodsin Normal Schools,” by T. J. Gray, LL.D. ; 

.D. 7. Honorary Degrees, h D. - 
cuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 4 
The above pamphlets need no word of commendation. Mr. 

Bardeen is perhaps the most of a genius to be found among the 

men devoting themselves to supplying teachers with literature, 

timely or classic. He has the confidence of the teaching profession. 

He has the courage to put upon the market promptly and inexpen- 

sively the best things said at associations or in educational publica- 

tions. The discussions here presented are invaluable. 


EmprrioAL PsycHoLtocy 4s AN Inpvctive Scrence. 
A Textbook Manual. By Gustav Adolph Lindner. Authorized 
translation by Charles de Garmo. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Price, $1.10. 

We rarely think of psychology except along the line of philoso- 
hy. Empiricism is not as a rule associated with psychology, but 
t has been a pet theory of ours that more attention given to the 

observation of the child mind, and more experiments along the line 

of its activity, would give a more available psychology. Dr. De 

Garmo is one of the most appreciative students of our logy. 

and is one of the most intelligent of Herbartian Americans. 

The American school life has so long run over other lines of psy- 
chological thought that it will be very strange if many teachers are 
prepared for ite adoption as a textbook. We know very few 
American normal schools and fewer colleges that have given special 
consideration to the methods or deductions of Herbart, so that 
the teachers have not had the foundation indispensable to an 
ciative teaching of this book. On the other hand most of the recent 
American students in Germany like DeGarmo. Margaret K 
Smith and MacMurray have become enthusiasts over the system 
upon which the most progressive German school work of today is 


largely based. 

t may be partly from prejudice, but to us there is not the tonic 
in reading this work that there is in reading Rosenkranz, though it 
is much simpler and more entertaining. To one who had read no 
psychology, and who wished to come into touch with the best psy- 
chologic thought, we should not recommend this book; to one who 
had mastered Kant, Hegel, or even Rosenkranz, we should by al! 
means advise its reading; to any one who had read no psychology, 
and wanted the study for its most direct influence upon school 
work and character building, we should say read De Garmo’s trans- 


greatest need of the profession to-day is to know what it 

wae of psychology. With the coming of this book there is in our 

market at the present time every desired and desirable shade of the 

ery Ls a of the world. More of Herbart is to come, 
t this is cient as an introduction. 


Tue Stare: Evements or Historical AND PRAcTI- 
CAL Po.irIcs, LL.D. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & pp. Price, $2.00. 

This is a mighty book. It is not often in this book-making age 
that we find a work so 80 
prehensive, that rests upon a philosophy clear and st 
scientific in its presentation of facts, philosophic in its considera- 
tion of them,—a combination rarely seen. 

It presents scientifically and philosophically the Government of 
Greece, 90 pages; of Rome, 40 pages; France, 50; Germany, 75; 
Switzerland, 30; and Sweden-Norway, 30; Eng- 
land, 80; the United States, » 

Dr. Wilson studies nation marks critically, discriminates between 
great national tendencies sharply, notes great national resemblance 3 
skillfully, and draws his conclusions philosophically. 


Tanateror; or, A Year with the Girls at Locust Hill. 
By Mary Bissell Waterman, author of “Life from a Wheeled 
Chair,” ete. Philadelphia: The Am. S. S. Union. 351 pp., 
74x54. Price, $1.35. 

In this book we are introduced to a combined home and school 
where girls of diverse types of character are receiving their edu- 
cation. All are genuine budded and blossoming girlhood, full of 
the exuberance and inconsistencies which belong to their time of 
life. Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood, their guardians and teachers, are 
wise and patient, and forbear using too tight a check-rein. The 
perplexities of one afternoon are dissolved by an out-door excursion, 
which changes the perspective, —a remedy that it is only a pity can- 
not by made everywhere available. “ Tangletop’’ was the name given 
by the girls to a resort at the top of the house, where the tangling 
moral questions which occurred to their minds were systematically 
laid before their instructors. A bright, healthful, and helpfal story. 


Wisur Fisk. By George D. Prentice, D.D., Profes- 
sor in Wesleyan University. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Company. 289 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.25. 

This is the second volume in the publishers’ series of ‘‘ American 
Religious Leaders,’’ the purpose of which is to present biographies 
of men who have lie » great inflaence on religious thought and 
life in the United States. The name of Wilbur Fisk is associated 
with the ‘* Methodist invasion of New England.’’ His story is 
well told, and will be of universal interest. Whether engaged as 
an itinerant minister, an educator in Wesleyan Academy, in temper- 
ance and slavery reforms, or in manifold activities, he was a man to 
deserve our admiration. 


Tue Gotpen Days or 49. A Tale of the California 
Diggings. By Kirk Munroe, author of ‘‘ The Flamingo Feather,’’ 
ete, Iiinctrated. New York : Dodd, Mead, & Co. 351 pp., 8}x6. 
What a feast this to a ‘‘ forty-niner,’’ and to his children and his 

friends. There was never a more fruitful theme for story-writers ; 

those who have gone before have left no lack of good material for 
the skilled hand that has here employed it. The tale is either 
true, or it might have been. It is true to the spirit of the time and 
ace; the incidents are neither few nor tame; in short, the tale 
that is told in these pages is told for very many appreciative readers. 


Tue Century Maaazine from May to October, 1889, 


forms a volume almost unequaled in the variety and value of its 
contents. As a review of current literature it is well worth a place 
in the library; as a souvenir of the time it will become more and 
more desirable. The papers on the late war, which awakened in. 
tense interest as the monthly issues came before the public, are here 
to be had collectedly, andin permanent form. Handsomely bound. 


Aw authorized American edition of that popular book 
Life, by James Platt, F.S.S,, Author of Business,’’ ‘‘Morality,”’ 
‘*Economy,’’ Money,”’ Progress,’’ and ‘‘ Poverty,’’ is from 
the press of the Patoams, New York and London. It is a bealth- 
ful discussion, from a scientific and common rense view, of the 
most prominent points in a life that is worth living. Ripened 
thonght and also seed thoughts are upon every page. Price, 75c. 


Dorymates: A OF THE Fisnine Banks. By 
Kirk Munroe, author of “ Flamingo Feather,’’ and other popular 
tales, is published by the Harpers, of New York, and combines in- 
terest and information, making it a book to read and to remember. 
The plot is new, tender, exciting, not afew of the incidents are 
aglow with fun, while the accurate descriptions will be, to older 
among the best things the pages afford. Illus- 

Cuartrs E. Merritt & Co., New York, have pub- 
lished Anecdotes Nouvelle; Lectures Facile et Amusant, being an 
excellent coliection of short stories and anecdotes for beginners in 
French. These are largely new, and equally usefal and entertain- 
ing. A method is presented of pronouncing aloud after the teacher, 
with questions and answers on the matter read, which should espe- 
cially facilitate and perfect the pupil's pronunciation and conversa- 
tional powers. Neatly bound; price, 40 cents. 


Krna’s HANDBOOK OF Boston, corrected and revised 
to contain all that one cares to know about ‘our city and its mani- 
fold development and activities, is published by the Moses King 
Corporation, and for sale at all bookstores. Many pictures made 
expressly for it adorn the new edition, amdng which we notice 
handsome representations of the new Public Library, the great 
Court House in process of erection on Pemberton Square, the State 
Normal Art School, and other costly and important public works. 
The price is not increased, and $1.00 buys it. 


SPEAKING Precks, from the press of Lee and Shepard, 
isa book of 177 pages, price 50 cents. It is by Ellen O. Peck, and 
consists of “ original recitations and dialogues, including charades 
and and home pleasure, with 
pieces for birthday and wedding anniversaries, decoration da d 
other occasional celebrations.” Part I. is for little rw « Lan 


-| Part II. for older speakers. This meets a felt want that is recurr- 


ing with each school term. The English attribute the undeniable 
fact that Americans are much superior public speakers, to their 
early school training. Herein is a pointer for our teachers, whose 
ee in incipient oratorship may tell glowingly on our country’s 


Votume IV. of the new edition of Chambers’ Encyclo- 
pedia, begivning at ‘‘ Dionysius” and ending with ** Friction,” 
is now ready, and exbibits in a rare degree the qualities which have 
given this great advancing work an unwonted i In the 
first place, the utmost pains have been bestowed upon thetext. Six 


articles distinctively American are copyrighted the J. B. Li 
pinoott Co., Philadelphia, who are the agente tor the sale of 


country. Then the paper, type, and execution are of 
suited to a work of standard ex- 
cellence, such as this encyclopedia and dictionary of universal 
knowledge is destined to be. When we add that the t vol- 
ume alone containg 828 double column pages, 11x 7}, its price 


of $3.00 will appear reasonable. 


FROM THE COLLEGES. 


The occasion of the Shakespearian entertainment recently given 
by the seniors at 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 

might well be termed one of the red-letter days in the history of the 
class of 90. By competent judges it has been ranked with the 
“ Antigone’? of Sophocles, which was presented in the original 
Greek by the young women of Swarthmore last year, and which, at 
that time, attracted such widespread notice. Different scenes from 
various plays of Shakespeares were produced, and all invited favor- 
able comment. It is probable that it will now become the custom 
for the senior class to give a similar entertainment each year. It is 
the object of Professor Farman, to whom great praise is due for 
this present success, not only to improve the elocutionary depart- 
ment by this means, but also the literary department, and to make 
the stadents more familiar with some of the leading poets of the 
world ——It is not generally known that among the buildings on 
Swarthmore campus is the old mansion in which Benjamin West, 
the American painter, was born in 1738. This house is situated 
but ash rt distance from the main college building, in the midst of 
a grove of fine old trees, and is now used as the residence of acting 
President Appleton. The exterior is in a good state of preserva- 
tion, and is practically unchanged. One of the first things to 
attract the eye of a stranger is the old-fashioned hip roof and 
the ancient overhanging gable extending entirely around the house 
just above the first-story windows. The popular story is that in 
the old garret West had his amateur studio, with his cat’s hair 
brushes and mud and indigo paints. In the living room on the 
first floor, it is said, the famous tradition of the little boy trying to 
paint the smile on the face of his little brother was enacted. This 
was the first painting of the man who afterward became the presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy of England. The building was erected 
in 1724, and is much cherished by the college authorities. ——The 
corner-stone of a new academy building associated with 


BELOIT COLLEGE, 
has been laid at Beloit, Wis. A forward movement is marked by 
this event, both in the history of Beloit College and in academic 
education at the West, of the stamp of Phillips Academy,—Christ- 
ian, classical and scientific. It is the first visible sign of an upward 
and onward movement in the larger and more generous equipment 
for its work of Beloit College, a movement that is soon to show, it 
is confidently hoped, other much-needed buildings, and correspond- 
ing provisions in other respects. James W. Scoville, of Oak Park, 
Ill., is the donor of the building, which is to be called by his name. 
——The annual report of 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 

is very satisfactory in its showing. The whole number of students 
enrolled during the year was 116, which was 35 more than the en- 
rollment for the year 1887-88, Seventeen of them were graduates, 
of whom four held fellowships; five were ‘‘ hearers’; two were 
special students; and the remaining 92 were regular students. 
Since the opening of the college in 1885, 83 graduates bave been 
admitted, representing twenty universities and colleges. ——Presi- 
dent Rhoads says: ‘‘ The scientific departments require more 
ample, as well as better adjusted, accommodations and more per- 
fect appliances, and the science hall should be erected as soon as 
the means to do so can be procured. Relatively large as is the an- 
nual appropriation for the library, the need of books is often keenly 
felt; and in the near future another hall of residence should be 
built. While endeavoring, therefore, to make the best use possible 
of the means at our disposal, we can confidently appeal to men and 
women interested in a sound collegiate education for aid commen- 
surate with the task that lies before us,’’———Of the 17 
graduates sent out in the fifteen years since 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


of Northfield, Minn., began to graduate classes, an unusually large 
proportion have engaged in teaching. The following are some of 
the educational positions held by Carleton alumni: James J. Dow, 
73, superintendent Blind Asylum, Faribault, Minn. ; Andrew A. 
Veblen, ’77, professor of physics, Iowa University; L. W. Chaney, 
Jr., "78, professor of biology, Carleton College; A. E. Engstrom, 
78, and E. W. Parker, ’78, county superintendents of schools; Dr. 
H. C. Wilson, ’79, assistant professor of astronomy, Carleton Col- 
lege; Dr. B. H. Ogden, ’81, lecturer medical department of Uni- 
versity of Mianesota ; Selden Bacon, ’82, lecturer law department 
of University of Minnesota; and many of the later graduates have 
also ado teaching as their profession.— An expert sanitary 
engineer has examined the buildings of 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 

and reports that the buildings and their sanitary system are in first- 
class condition, and that the recent sickness could not have been 
caused by unsanitary conditions of the dormitories. —The stu- 
dents entered for the year 1889-90 already exceed in number those 
admitted last year, and the college halls of residence have been 
filled. It has not been possible for students to find suitable lodg- 
ings in the neighborhood of the college, except to a limited extent, 
and the erection of another hall, to be ready at the opening of the 
college io 1891, is strongly urged.—It is expected that the new 
college library will be completed by the beginning of next term. 
At present there are 175,000 volumes in the library, Of these, 
about 80,000 will be transferred to the new building. These 80,- 
000 volumes will be the ones which are the most used.—Prof. O. 


C. Marsh has recently found the bones of a trisauraops, which 
breaks the record of lizards of the jurassic period. Sy wad ex ban 


erected on the Yale campus, to be used exclusively for recitation 
rooms, is fast nearing completion, and when finished, will be one 
of the finest buildings belonging to the college, as well as the best 
baile building of the kind in the country. In every way the 
buil is to be ag near perfection as it can possibly be made. 


Joun HARvanp, 
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INDIANA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-sixth annual session of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association was held at Plymouth Church in Indianapolis, Dee. 25- 
28, 1889. The attendance was satisfactory, A number of the 
prominent educators of the state failed to appear, but there was a 
large increase of new men and women over former years. 

The retiring president, Supt. L. H. Jones, of Indianapolis, made 
a strong plea for the work of the general Association. There has 
been a tendency in the past to make certain departments so promi- 
nent as to somewhat obscure the vision of the whole field. Work 
in sections is profitable, but the unifying principle to be secured by 
the general meetings should by no means be overshadowed. 


President’s Address. 

The inaugural address of Prof. J. A. Zeller, of Lafayette, took a 
logical and conservative position on the subject of teaching morals 
in the public schools. Strictly speaking, the responsibility of the 
state for the moral training of its citizens covers the period of 
mature life, as well as that of childhood and youth. If it is the duty 


of the state to use the arm of the law to punish crimes that threaten 
the peace and safety of society, is it not under an equal obligation 
to encourage and stimulate the higher virtues which render crime 
exceptional and its punishment certain? There are two essential 
conditions implied in our account of the term morals; these are a 
discriminating judgment and an enlightened conscience. Both are 
more or less involved in every moral act, and our training must in- 
clude within its scope both of these powers. Thought and feeling 
are alike determining factors in the moral product. Unless the un- 
derstanding unite with the conscience, there can be no decisive inner 
sanction, no moral imperative, to which the will must yield in 
choice and action. Moreover, we cannot make our education a 
purely intellectual process, if we would ; the intellectual inevitably 
involyes the moral in every stage of its progress. Not only is it 
true that the moral feelings sooner or later become enlisted in all 
earnest efforts to acquire knowledge, but the very discipline and 
restraint which every good school necessitates is of itself a certain 
moral training. The school that educates at all is a school of 
morals as well. 

At the conclusion of the president’s address, W. E. Henry of 
Peru, Jesse L. Scott of Hymera, and Miss Nora E. Hunter of 
Bloomington, were appointed assistant secretaries, after which the 
association adjourned. 

Science in High Schoo’s. 

The first paper of Thursday’s session was that of Dr. David S. 
Jordan, president of the State University. His subject was ‘‘ Sci- 
ence in the High School.’’ Taking zodlogy as an example, there 
are few high schools which have instruction in that science of any 
real value. For this there are several causes, and some of them 
are beyond the control of the teachers. The high school is not 
equipped as a general school of science. It can do some things 
well, but it will fail if it tries to do too much. It is to be regretted 
that the present tendency in our high schools is to do many things 
poorly, rather thana few things we The high school ought not 
to attempt to give a general view of science. It is better to select 
two or three of the number,—a physical and a biological science, 
perhaps,—and to spend the available time on them. The choice 
should depend mainly on the skill or the interest of the teacher. 
A great deal will depend, not on the kind of books that are used, 
but on the kind avoided. The essential of method is that nothing 
be allowed to come between the student and the object which he 
studies. He shal] examine for himself and draw his own conclu- 
sions from what he himself has seen. You do not wish to have 
your students tell you from memory the characters of the ichthy- 
opsida as distinguished from the sauropsida, but you would know 
what they have learned from their own questionings of the frog or 
the turtle. It is not necessary to teach them that vertebrates are 
divided into mammals, birds, reptiles, batrachians, and fishes. It 
is not true, in the first place, and if it were, it does not concern 
them. Stick to your frog if you are studying frogs, and he will 
teach you more of the science of animals than all the memorized 
classifications that you can bracket out on a hundred rods of black- 
board. The prime defect in our schools is not, after all, that the 
teachers do not know the subjects they teach, but that too many of 
them lack any clear conception of what they are trying to do. The 
book is placed in their hands by the school board, and they teach 
by the book. If the book came to them wrong-side up, their 
teaching would be forever inverted. Yet nothing is easier than to 
do fairly good teaching without special appliances, or special know]- 
edge even. Bring out your cimens and set them before the 
boys and girls, They will do the work, and do it eagerly. There 
is no Jack of materials. Our new world was, and is, the Eldorado 
of the European naturalists. 


In the discussion of Dr. Jordan’s paper, Mr. Spelman, of Vin- 
cennes, thought that as science is now taught the pupils are dis- 
gusted with the subject. One trouble is that the authorities have 
not the proper appreciation of the necessary facilities for teaching 
science. Public sentiment must be cultivated on this question. 
School boards must be taught to provide more and better apparatus. 

W. A. Bell, of Indianapolis, said that it was too strong a state- 
ment of the case to declare that textbooks were worthless, and that 
it would be a help to burn them. Any fact that has been discov- 
ered is worth writing down and preserving. 

Professor Carhart, of Greencastle, maintained that Dr. Jordan 
had failed to make a distinction which ¢xists between the president 
of the State University and the average country school teacher. 

L. N. Jones, of Indianapolis, agreed with every suggestion made 
by Dr. Jordan, provided he would limit the same to the acquire- 
ment of hey fandamental steps by which nature and books must be 
interpreted. 

E. H. Butler of Rushville, C. A. Hargrave of Danville, and T. 
G. Alford of Indianapolis continued the discussion at some length. 


The Function of Supervision. 

The next paper presented was upon ‘‘The True Fanction of 
School Supervision,’ by J. N. Study, superintendent of Richmond 
schools. It is the duty of the supervisor, he said, to determine the 
sequence of studies, the time to be given each, and the text to be 
used. It is the function of the superintendent to unify the schools. 
He will be hindered by inefficient teachers until the schools are 
filled by those who expect to make a life work of teaching, and 
who have been trained for this purpose. Mr. Study thought the 
number of women employed in the public schools is a hindrance to 


‘the higheet efficiency, and that the next two decades will probably 


see a marked increase in the number of men employed in teaching. 
Bat the woman who chooses teaching as a vocation should receive 
compensation equal to that of a man. The reader then continued 
his references to the work of supervisors, who, he said, must give 
attention to the sanitary conditions of the schools. They should de- 
cide the amount of light and manner of admission, and the ventila- 
tion, and heating, and f ing of the building. 

The discussion of this paper was begun by Superintendent Jones, 


who said that superintendents should not forget to study their 
teachers, as many times they would be able thereby to make sug- 
gestions which would greatly improve the work of the schools. 

Dr. Hobbs, of Bloomingdale, thought that the qualifications of 
county superintendents should be more closely looked after. It had 
been a matter of surprise to him that there had not been more care 
taken to know whether these officials are fully qualified for their 


positions. 
Lecture on Garfield. 

At the evening session, Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
delivered a lecture upon “ Garfield, as Student, Teacher, Soldier, 
and Statesman.’’ After a brief review of the salient points of the 
late President’s career, the lecturer said that his success as a schoo! 
teacher was due to the profound respect he entertained for boys 
and girls, and his sympathy with young life. As a statesman. 
Garfield always strove to keep in line with the youth of the nation, 
He is the only man thus far in the history of our country who was 
representative, senator-elect, and party president at the same time. 
Garfield excelled in broad generalization, but he excelled even more 
in the accumulation of facts themselves. Garfield was deeply relig- 
ious throughout his life. He was never a clergyman, but frequently 
preached strong and elevating sermons. He was one of the busiest 
men that this country has ever produced. With him, labor was 
the best symbol of omnipotence. 


Second Day. 


The first paper of Friday’s session was by J. W. Denny, superin- 
tendent of Randolph Co:nty, on ‘‘ The Value of the Township 
High School,’’ which was discussed very profitably. B. F. John- 
son, superintendent of Benton County, added pertinent remarks, 
tending to show the good uses of such a school in a system of edu- 


cation. 

‘** The Ground of Professional Work,”’ by Miss Sarah E. Tarney, 
of Terre Haute, was the most psychological paper of the Associa- 
tion. It went to fundamentals, and made a good many of the 
stronger sex lean forward, open their eyes in astonishment, and 
begin to think it a matter worth their while to study up, or be dis- 
tanced. Dr. Hinsdale took occasion to commend the paper as pos- 
sessing a very great degree of merit. 

W. H. Maushlitz, of Evansville, next read a paper upon * The 
Influence of Reading in the Formation of Our Opinions and Princi- 
ples.”’ It was an able opposition of the dangers of reading vicious 
literature, and gave besides vivid pictures of the prejudices and 
false doctrines which lurk in the writings of many authors and 
poets who have been generally regarded as belonging to the highest 
type. The paper was by many of the teachers as rather 
iconoclastic in its nature. It found fault with many of the ablest 
authors of the age, but did not suggest a satisfactory remedy for ex- 


evils, 
F. D. Churchill, of Aurora, followed in a short discussion, urg- 
ing the great necessity of unusual care in the selection of reading 
matter for the young. 

The evening session was devoted to the discussion of the work of 
the public schools from a business man’s ;oint of view, by Col. 
Samuel Merrill, of Indianapolis, and from a professional point of 
view, by Prof. Howard Sandison, of the State Normal School. 
Both papers were conservative in character, and manifestly pleased 
the large audience present. Colonel Merrill has endeared himself 
to the teachers of the state by his broad and — statements in 
reference to the magnitude of our work, its great, difficulties, and 
the reasonable degree of success which has thus far crowned our 
efforts. Professor Sandison urged that we lay broad and deep 
foundations, upon which to build character for the coming genera- 
tions. 


Tarrp Day. 


The attendance upon Saturday’s session was materially decreased, 
on account of many of the teachers having departed for their homes. 


** The Net Results of the Educational Systems of Germany,”’ by 
Hon. H. M. La Follette, state superintendent, and the *‘ Report on 
the Work of the Teachers’ and Children’s Reading Circles,’ by 
Prof. Joseph Carhart, of De Pauw University, were of such a char- 
acter as to merit high comm and to be heard by a much 
larger number of the profession. 

Officers Elected. 


The officers of the Association for the coming year are as follows : 
President—W. W. Parsons, of the State Normal School. 
Vice-Presidents—Miss Julia Bierbower, Evansville; W. S. Al- 
mond, Salem; S. E. Harwood, Attica; Miss Kittie E. Palmer, 
Franklin; W. R. Nesbitt, Sullivan; Miss Mattie Lough, Lebanon ; 
L. O. Dale, Wabash. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Annie E. Lemon, Bloomington. 
Treasurer—D. E. Hunter, Bloomington. 

Railroad Secretary—Nelson Yoke, Indianapolis. 

Executive Committee—D. W. Thomas, Elkhart; W. E. 

beel, Mitchell; E. E. Stevenson, Rising Sun; Professor Hart, 
Union City; G. W. Hufford, Indianapolis; A. H. Reddick, Win- 
amac; Wallace Palmer, Columbia City. 

In miscellaneous business, a committee on memorial resolutions 
in honor of the late Prof. James G. May, of Salem, one of the char- 
ter members of the Association, and the oldest teacher in the state, 
made a report, which was most cordially indorsed. 

The committee on resolutions submitted a report, which was also 
adopted. After retarning thanks for courtesies, etc., the report 
recommended as follows : 

That we favor a Jafictous compulsory educational law. 


That there should be a standard of proficiency for the county super- 
intendencies, and that the office should be free from the influence of 


party politics. 
That our schools should be supplied with the best textbooks that 


enius, experience, and mechanical skill can produce, and that adop- 
ion in all cases should be free from the influence of monopoly. 

That the Indiana Teachers’ Association should exercise a directing 
influence on the school legislation of the state. 


DEPARTMENT MEETINGS. 
ScHoor SECTION, 


The meetings in this department were held Thursday and Friday 
afternoons, and were of unusual interest and profit. 

P. A. Allen, of Bluffton, read the first paper on ‘‘ The Nature 
and Purpose of High School Discipline.”’ 

Atter a short discussion, Miss Martha J. Ridpath, principal 
Greencastle High School, answered the question, ‘‘ Should Gram- 
mar be Taught in the High Schools?’’ in the affirmative. She 
maintained that grammar could not be thoroughly mastered in the 
lower grades, and that it was not advisable to attempt to do so. 

Superintendent Sanders, of Connersville, thought that teachers 
were making great mistakes in having pupils build sentences out of 
disconn words. 

Prof. A. Tompkias, of Greencastle, claimed that teachers do not 
give the correct definition of grammar. He would make sentence 
writing prominent. 

President Parsons, of the State Normal, said that from the da 
a child enters school until he leaves, at the end of a high school 


course, every lesson should be a drill in correct expression. He 
who undertakes to master his language must rely upon the funda- 
mental form of the sentences, their distinctions, classification, and 
generalization. 

Dr. Ridpath, of Greencastle, was of the opinion that the whole 
question turned on whether it was really worth while to teach tech- 
nical grammar or not. 

Five-minute re upon How to Train High School Pupils to 
Study Intelligently were next submitted by G. D. Roberts of 
Greensburg, Miss Emily W. Peakes of Terre Hante, Miss Kittie 
E. Palmer of Brookville, and W. M. Wheeler of Evansville. These 
papers were of great value, inasmuch as they were the results of 
actual experiments and observations in the schoolroom. 

The first paper Friday afternoon was that by J. P. Funk, prin- 
cipal of New Albany High School, entitled “‘ Is it the Duty of the 
High School to Prepare for College ?’’ Some claim that a college 
training is best for business, but that is a disputed point. A high 
school training should fit the pupil for the duties of life. At least 
three fourths of the high school pupils never enter college. We 
should prepare this large number to do their work well. 

Prof. J. M. Coulter, of Wabash College, followed the paper with 
the thought that our colleges are growing b er from year to 
year. The important point was not what a student had studied, 
but how he had studied. 

Messrs. Newlin of Spiceland, Voorhis of Hagerstown, Professor 
Barnes deg the State University, and others, followed in appropriate 
remar 

J. W. Carr, principal of Muncie High School, gave a very prac- 
tical paper on ‘‘ History in the High School,’’ which was discussed 
by Mrs. Morrow of Warsaw, O. J. Craig of Lafayette, and others. 

The last paper was given by J.C. ‘l'rent, of Noblesville. His 
subject was ‘‘ Mathematics in the High School.’”’ He took it for 
granted that this kind of work hada right to a place in every school 
and gave a somewhat extended notice of the various branches 
mathematics,—arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. Four or five 
teachers took part in the discussion of the J * 

J. W. Carr was elected president, and W. E. Henry chairman of 
the exeeutive committee for the coming year. 


VILLAGE AND County ScHooL SECTION, 


After W. H. Chillson, of Clay County, had entertained the 
meeting with a practical inaugural address, the interest centered in 
a discussion of the State Course of Study for Common Schools, 
This was led by Howard Sandison, of Terre Haute, in a critical 
analysis of the course, showing wherein in his opinion it is good 
and wherein it fails to secure satisfactory results. A. N. Creacraft, 
Oliver Kline, and others took an active part in the consideration of 
this question. ‘‘ The Value of Natural Science to Teachers’’ was 
the subject of a good paper by Edward Hughes, of Brookville, It 
was discussed at length 5 i number of teachers. 

On Friday afternoon, Elwood O. Ellis, of Grant County, read 
a paper on the “ Basis of Apportionment of the State’s School 
Revenue.’’ He favored a change in the law, by which the public 
money shall be divided among the children of the state in propor- 
tion to enrollment and attendance rather than upon the total enu- 
meration for school purposes as the law now provides. This subject 
was before the last legislature for consideration, and is likely to 
come up again at the next session. Supt. L. H. Jones, of Indian~ 
apolis, maintained that the law is right as it stands, and brought a 
great many facts to bear upon the question. Many county and 
city superintendents took active part in the discussion, with an 
almost equally divided sentiment. This promises to be a live issue 
in the educational field for some time to come, involving as it does, 
a very large amount of the school funds of the state. 


CoLLEGE SECTION. 


This department was in session two days, and discussed critically 
a number of questions pertaining to higher education. Papers were 
read on mathematics, literature, metaphysics, and laboratory work. 
Half of the colleges of the state were represented this year, an? 
the other half will furnish the exercises for next year. This arrange- 
ment will secure more exhaustive papers and better opportunities 
for their discussion than heretofore. The attendance of the college 
men of the state was very gratifying, and shows that they are ready 
to help forward the cause of public education. 


MAINE PEDAGOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 


(Continued from last week.) 
FripAyY AFTERNOON.—SECONDARY SECTION, 


Admission to College. 

J. F. Moody, principal of Edward Little High School, Auburn, 
spoke upon the question, ‘‘Is the Standard for Admission to the 
Maine Colleges too High?” All of the American colleges were 
founded by those who desired to promote the culture of young men 
and women, and they should be open to all who aspire to prepare 
for usefulness in the Republic. He would not abate one jot the 
amount of work and discipline now required, but would not shut 
any out because the preparation was not technically accurate. 
Often the leading students at graduating were by no means the best 
fitted on entrance. The dovors of the colleges never intended that 
the doors should be shut to students on account of merely technical 
textbook failares. The question is, ‘*Can the student do the work 
of the college thoroughly ?”’ The aim should be to develop all 
that a young man is capable of doing, and thus fit him for a useful 
career in practical life. Those who have had the power to push 
themselves are the men who have placed the American flag nearest 
to the North Pole, and opened the wilds of Africa. 

President W. De W. Hyde, of Bowdoin College, said that about 
ten per cent. of the applicants were rejected at the entrance exami- 
nation at Bowdoin College. No examiner would reject a student 
on merely technical grounds. The test was ability; but this can 
be known only by some kind of examination. We must have evi- 
dence of an earnest purpose, and a character that gives promise of 
future good work. It would be a perversion of the funds of the 
donors to receive a student who is in no way fitted to do the work 
of the college. The question relates to Maine colleges. The senti- 
ment of the educators of this state is that a diploma of a Maine 
college should mean as much as in any other section of the country. 

Pres. A. W. Small, of Colby College, said the impression was 
abroad that the faculties of our colleges tried to prevent the ad- 
mission of students. Nothing was further from the truth. Every 
consideration would lead the college officers to get a8 many students 
as possible into college, provided they had the ability to do the 
work of the ordinary course. We feel that there is an excess of 
juvenile students in our colleges. It is better for many yeung stu- 
dents to wait until they have more maturity. 

M. C. Fernald, president of the State College at Orono, said the 
requirements of the State College were different from those of the 
classical colleges. ‘The tendency in our college is to increase the 

airements for admission. He fully believed in the value of 
conmen. It purpose on the part of the student 
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to do independent, ~ al work. There is little danger of refus- 
ing stader ' d to perform the work to be done durin 
the f . wo g@ life, Fitness is the thing to be sure of. 


Technicai quibbles are never used to shut out students from a work 
they are fitted by capacity to do. 

Miss Fannie P. Hardy, superintendent of schools of Brewer, read 
a bright paper on the ‘‘ Relations of the School Superintend- 
ent to the Community.’’ The daties of the superintendent depend 
very much upon the circumstances and environments. Harmony 
between the superintendent and the community is of prime impor- 
tance. There must be mutual 

Supt. G. A. Stuart, of Lewiston, spoke on the ‘‘ Qaalifications 
of the Superintendent and his Relation to the Teachers.’’ He 
stated the qualifications as follows: 1. Scholarship. 2. Ex 
in school work—(a) in country schools, (6) ia urban schools. 3. 
Strength, both physical and mental. 4. Wisdom, both moral and 
practical,—common sense. 5. His mind must always be to 
conviction,—oceupy the position of a jadge. 6. He should be a 
student of Mem theoretical and practical, and know the evil from 
the good. 7. He should be a good, practical, business manager. 
8. He should not be desirous of originating all new methods, or 
seek to elect the teachers. 9. Should be ready to carry out the 
wishes of the school committee, even though they do not agree with 
his personal opinions. 10. He should be readily approached by the 


parents. 

W. J. Thompson, principal of the high school, South China, 
spoke of ‘‘ More Efficient Supervision im Rural Schools.’’ The 
factors of a good superintendent are, knowledge, experience, execu- 
tive ability, and responsibility. He made many good points and 
some very humorous and keen hits in his lively paper. The irony 
of words was as keen as the best steel. 

Rev. B. P. Snow, of Willard, called attention to the ‘‘ Union of 
Towns to Secure a Superintendent.’”’ The supervision of 
schools is based upon the principle of true political economy. The 
best work, at the least expense, and with the least friction. The 
rural schools need supervision more than any other class of 
schools, The need of the superintendent is all the more for the 
reason that the school terms are short. The better it should be if 
by necessity the terms are brief. He advocated the plan of Dr. Dick- 
inson, of Massachusetts, in the grouping of towns for supervision. 

Miss Anna Barrows spoke on the topic of ‘‘ Manual Training.”’ 
Special training or education through the hand for the home, was 
the theme of her most valuable and instructive paper. She gave 
the history of North Bennett Street Industrial School, Boston, in 
which she is a teacher. She described her own department, the 
** school kitchen,” in detail. 


THE PRIMARY SECTION, 


Dr. Larkin Danton, of the Boston Normal School, had the en- 
tire charge of the primary section of the convention. His program 
in the forenoon was, Teaching ~~ 1, Principles Involved ; 
2. Methods. In the afternoon it was, Teaching Elementary Arith- 
metic: 1. Principles Involved; 2. Methods. 

Among the fundamental pate involved in the teaching of 
reading, the following were discussed : 

1, The end of education isa human with power, inclina- 
tion, and the habit of correct action. 2. Power is developed by 
the exercise of power. 3. The chief business of the teacher is to 
make himself useless to his pupils. 4. The mind tends to act 
again as it has acted before. 5. When two ideas have been asso- 
ciated in the mind, the recall of one of them is likely to be fol- 
lowed by the recall of the other. 6. Instruction should proceed 
from the known to the unknown. 7. In elementary work instrug- 
tion should proceed from the analytic to the synthetic. 

The application of these principles was then shown; first, in 
teaching words as wholes, and, an ge i in teaching analytically 
so as to prepare the pupil to read independently. The method 
recommended included the best of the word, sentence, phonic, 
writing, and normal word methods. 

Among the principles discussed in the afternoon, as specially ap- 
plicable to the teaching of arithmetic were these : 

1. Presentative knowing must precede representative knowing. 
2. Representative knowing must precede thinking. 3. The mem- 
ory should be appealed to before the imagination. 4. Induction 
must precede deduction. 

The importance of a distinct recognition of the decimal system of 
numbers, even in teaching the child to count, was illustrated. 
Good arithmetical teaching requires (1) Observation of numbers of 
things in the relations in which numbers are to be known; (2) 
Clear conceptions of the same thing in the same relations; (3) 
The reaching of general truths through many examples known by 
the pupil; and (4) The deductive application of these general 
truths in the solution of problems. Great stress was laid upon the 
importance of the stage of memory and imagination, and upon the 
fact that this stage of the work should deal with ideas of num- 
bered objects, and not with ideas of figures. 

De. Dunton talked for more than two hours and a half in the 
forenoon, and more than two hours in the afternoon ; and then all 
present sat for twenty minates longer, and questioned bim in re- 
gard to the application of some principles which had not been fully 
treated. 

In this section the superintendents of the state were well reprr- 
—_ by those who seemed determined to let no good point escape 

em. 


NEBRASKA SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The State Association of Superintendents and Principals met at 
York, Friday, Nov. 29th. The afternoon session was devoted to 
an informal discussion of Records and Reports. A surprising lack 
of uniformity was discovered in methods of keeping records, and a 


committee on Records and Reports was added to the standing com- 
mittees, with instructions to report at the next meeting of the 
Association. 


EVENING SESSION. 

President’s address by Supt. True, of Edgar; subject, ‘* The 
Relation of the High Schools to the Colleges and Universities.”’ 
Items were cited showing how varying were the requirements for 
admission to the colleges of the state; that they agree with the 
state university no better than among themselves; in the high 
schools some teach Latin and Greek, some Latin and German, some 
Latin, and some no language but English; some bave one year of 
English, some four years; and other lines of study in like man- 
ner. To connect the schools of the state as they ought to be con- 
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nected, concessions must be made, and the high schools must not be 
expected to make all. 

Superintendent McClellan, of York, on * Indastrial 
Training in the Public Schools,’ adv such training, and 
illustrating his remarks by samples of paper folding and pasting, 
worsted sewing on cards, pattern making, etc., done in York 
schools, The why and how of the ‘Teachers’ Meeting’’ was inform- 
ally brought up, and developed quite a discussion. The plans 
used for these meetings were given by Superintendents Goudy, of 
Red Cloud; Hughes, of Schuyler; Monlux, of Hastings; Pearse, 
of Beatrice; Daum, of Seward, and Grinstead, of Norfolk. 

The report of the committee on “‘ Grades’? was made by Super- 
intendent Corbett, of Aurora. 
schools use the plan of eight grades below the high school, with a 
high school course of four, three, or two years, as the size of the 
school or the character of the community makes advisable in each 
case. The usual time will likely be four years. The committee re- 
viewed the two plans, dividing each grade (the work of one year) 
into two classes, a half year apart, and of keeping grades entire in 
one class, making classes one ag apart, but made no recommen- 
dation as between the two. In the discussion both plans found 


supporters, 
SATURDAY MORNING. 


Election and reports of officers. Report of the Committee on 
‘Course of Study,’’ by Superintendent Pearse, of Beatrice,—a 
partial report. That there should be a course of study needs no dis- 
cussion ; should be prepared by the superintendent or principal in 
charge, as one who, by education and training, knows what should 
be included, the sequence of studies and the unity that should mark 
the course as a whole; it should be approved by the board of eda- 
cation. Not as experts, but as more conversant, many times, with 
the temper and views of the community in a general way, and as a 
check upon the possible hobby or hobbies of the superintendent ; 
it should as finally promulgated be the work of time, and of expe- 
rience and study in the particular community and system of schools 
for which it is intended. 

The discussion following showed that the subject was a vital one. 

As to what should constitute the course of study the Association 
was not ready to act, but ordered the committee to make a further 
report on this point at the next meeting. It was especially requested 
~ members come prepared to express their views on the following 

ints : 
ae acne be completed before entering the high 


2. When the high school course has four years, how many terms 
(the year divided into two terms, so that a term isa half year), 
should be devoted to each study that properly finds place in the high 
school curriculum ? 

3. When but three years can be had in the high school, how many 
terms’ work should be omitted from different studies to bring the 
work within the limit of time allowed ? 

Friday evening the members were given an informal reception at 
the Commercial Hotel, by Governor Thayer, who was in the city 
at the time. 

Officers for the ensuing year : 

President—A. B. Hughes, Schuyler. 

Vice-Presidents — H. R. Corbett, Superintendent 
McClelland, York. 

Cor, Secretary—Superintendent Grinstead, Norfolk. 

Rec. Secretary —Superintendent Daum, Seward. 

The next meeting will be at Lincoln, the day before the State 
Association, in March. 


Aurora ; 


ILLINOIS TEACHERS. 

The State Teachers’ Association convened in its 36th annual 
session at 10 o’clock, Thursday, December 26. The meeting was 
called to order by T. H. Zeis, vice president first district. In the 
absence of the president, Dr. Setim H. Peabody, the opening address 
was made by Dr. Edwards, state superintendent of public instrue- 
tion; subject: the ‘* Present Statas of Educational Movements in 
Illinois.’’ After an able review of the evolution of the state school 
law, the speaker addressed himself to the subject which, io one 
form and another, occupied much of the attention of the Associ- 
ation during its session, the new compulsory law. He urged that 
the intent of the law was not to harass or annoy parents, but to 
secure the attendance of all the children in the state between the 
years of seven and fourteen inclusive, for at least sixteen weeks each 
year, upon the public or other schools accredited by the loca! schoo! 
authorities; that ccercive measures should be resorted to as a last 
resort. The law provides that the instruction be upon the common 
branches and in the English language. The speaker showed that 
no patriotic parent could reasonably object to this latter provision ; 
that the law did not interfere with the teaching of other languages 
or other subjects; that the law did not interfere with the private 
relations between parents and their children, bat only sought to 
prevent parents from depriving their children of an inalienable 
right as future American citizens, a common school education in 
the English language. He rebutted the charge that the law was a 
political measure by showing that it passed the Senate without a 
dissenting voice, and the House with only six. It was conceived 
and supported by all parties. 

Miss Flora Pennel acted, during this and the succeeding general 
sessions, as secretary pro tempore. 

On motion of Captain Freeman, of A the state superintend 
ent - aay were made ex-officio members of the Illinois Read- 
ing Circle. 

the afternoon the Association separated into the five sections. 
oe = coe president’s address, by Prof. C. A. Smith, 
0 , the school section discussed ‘* Uniformity of High 
Courses.” 
he principals’ sections were addressed by the president, Prof. 
M. Moore, of Champaign. The discussion of “‘ The Stady of the 
Sciences in the Lower Grades’’ followed. : 

The county superintendents addressed themselves to, ‘‘ How 
Shall the Public School be Graded so as to Render the State Man- 
ual and Guide More Serviceable ? ’’ 

The College Section talked about ‘‘ Aims and Methods of Instruc- 
. rimary Section attracted the largest andience and convened 
in Representatives Hall. “The Relation of the Kindergarten to 
the Primary School,’’ was discussed by Miss Elizabeth Harrison, 
of Ch and Dr. Wm. T. Harris, commissioner of education. 
Dr. also made a broader discussion of the kindergarten the 
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biect of his address to the general session in theevening. Ex- 
plained and illumined by his mature philosophic mind, this subject 
was lifted toa plane of importance never before conceded to it in the 
state. It fairly divided the attention of the convention with the 
compulsory law.’’ The two leading thoughts of the entire meeting 
were the kindergarten and the universal education of the children 

f state. 

George E. Ayres, vice-president of the 17th district, presided at 
the evening session. fe 

On Friday morning the General Session listened to an able ad- 
dress by Attorney General George Hunt, on the ‘‘ Principle of the 
Compulsory Law.”’ A.C. Butler, vice-president of the 12th district, 


It was recommended that all | presided 


ded. 

It the afternoon there were sessions of the sections before men- 
tioned, and in addition the first session of the new Scientific Sec- 
tion. The president, Prof. S. A. Forbes, of the University of 
Illinois, addressed the “—- on the ‘* History and Present Status 
of Science Teaching in Illinois. 

Prof. Charles De rege and seers H. Hatch, vf Moline, spoke 
on the various aspects of the subject. 

The closing session, Friday evening, elected officers, adopted reso- 

lutions, and listened to addresses in memoriam of Beniah G. 
Roots, Samuel M. Etter, Hon. Ninian W. Edwards, and W. H. 
Ra . 
One of the resolutions adopted provides for a commission to cor- 
respond with the railroads and other corporations employing minor 
labor, and urge the adoption by them, as a prerequisite to employ- 
ment, a common school education equal to that required for grada- 
ation from the eighth year of the public school curriculum. 

Sapt. P. R. Walker, of Rockford was elected president of the 
Association; vice-presidents, G. F. Miner of Edwardsville, Charles 
Bartholf of Chicago; and J. R. Harker of Jacksonville; secretary, 
Joel M. Bowlby, of Litchfield; treasurer, C. O. Scudder, of South 
Evanston ; rai secretary, Homer Bevans, of Chicago; direct- 
ors of the reading circles, Frank Hall, of West Aurora, and Ann 
C. Anderson, of Carbondale; executive committee, William Jen- 
kins of Mendota, Miss Laura Hazle of Carrolton, and T. C, Clen- 
dennin of Cairo. 

The report of the treasurer showed this to be the largest meeting 
in the history of the Association. An order was passed directing 
the treasurer to purchase from the surplus funds a life directorship 
in the National Association, to be occupied by the presidents of the 
Association, An order was passed also directing the use of the 
Centennial Fund, over eight hundred dollars, to be used in the 
preparation of an educational exhibit at the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago (?) in 1892. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting opened with an evening session on Thursday, 
December 26. 

‘* Teachers as Eclectics’’ was the first subject, introduced in a 
paper by Isabella Lamont, Madison. Educators are successful to 
just the degree in which they are inspired. Pestalozzi suffered 
much through failure to attend to minute, holding fast to main 
principles, sacrificing method to matter. We are apt to reverse 
this. The teacher must lead the pupil to recognize principles, 
facts, and things in the teacher’s own way, and not make a blind 
attempt to follow some particular, prescribed method. The teach- 
er’s work is to be ed as a ministry rather than a profession. 

Ex-State Supt. Edward Searing, president of Mankato Normal 
School, addressed the meeting on ‘* Normal Schools in the United 
States.’’ Schools for training of teachers have developed wholly 
within the last fifty years, but have grown greatly in numbers and 
popularity within the last twenty years. There are now 140 such 
schools in this country, and the original capacity of many of these 
has been doubled. The normal and high schools are the direct suc- 
cessors of the academies of earlier days. Normal schools have two 
distinct advantages over the academies,—a better equipment aud 
free instruction. The normal school can never become anything 
more than a secondary school, and should not attempt to be more. 
Sixty per cent. of students are in the first year of the course, and 
it is the business of the school, chiefly, to fit these students for 
teaching in the country schools. High school principals shoul! bs 
college bred men with special normal training. ‘The high schoul 
is chiefly of value to its own community, 


Fripay, 9 AM. 


The first business was the appointment of committees : 

On Enrollment—W. J. Desmond, J.W. Reigle, J. E Riordan. 

On Resolutions—J. T, Flavin, R. H. Halsey, E. R. Johnson. 

On Honorary Members—W. H. Beach, H. C. Curtis, A. F. Ro'es. 

On National Association—A. Salisbury, A. J. Hutton, A. J. 
Smith, R H. Halsey. 

Albert Hardy, chairman of executive committee, reported favor- 
ably on the proposition to hold but one meeting annually, instead o° 
two, as heretofore. Superintendent Nagle, of Sheboygan Countr, 
was appointed representative of the Teachers’ Association at the 
meeting of the National Educational Association. A commit ce of 
three, with President Salisbury as chairman, was appointed to in- 
quire into the state of education for feeble-minded. 

: The report of the Committee on Organization and Work of Asso- 
ciation, presented by L. H. Clark, contained the following poivts : 
I. A committee should be appointed to investigate definite subjects 
and report to the Association. If. A committee should be ap- 
po'mted to inquire into working of the various state schools. III. 
More care should be exercised in making up programs, Fewer 
topics, more discussion desirable, IV. Papers should be in the 
hands of the president some time before presentation, that he may 
outline the points to be discussed, print these outlines, and send 
them to teachers. V. The advisory committee should be empow- 
ered to print and distribute valuable papers, VI. Advisory com- 
mittee should take charge of the preparation of the program 
VIL. At each meeting a reception committee should be appointed 
VIII. There should be one social evening at each session. Mosers. 
Gillan, Albee, and Sailsbury discussed the report, President Salie- 
bury holding that the advisory committee should prepare the pro- 
gram, and that the ea should appoint the participants. 

President Dancan W. MoeGregor, Platteville, spoke on ‘* Methods.” 
Success in teaching depends on three things, — matter taught, method 
of teaching, faith in the potency of training; each performing its 


function best when the other two are present. That teacher is the 
best who causes his pupil to do most for himself. The recitation is 


4 SYSTEM OF WRITING is the outgrowth of long special 
experience in teaching writing combined with large practical ex- 
perience in Regular Schoolroom Work. 

REGULAR COURSE. Five Numbers. 
SHORT COURSE. Four Numbers. 
TRACING COURSE. Two Numbers. 
MOVEMENT COURSE. Iwo Numbers. 
BUSINESS FORMS. One Number. (Jn press) 


ay A full set of samples will be mailed, postpaid to any Teacher, on receipt of 50 cts. 


THE 


Normal Review System of Writing 


D. H. FARLEY, W. B. GUNNISON, 


Prof. of Penmanship in the State Prin. Public School No. 19, Brook- 
Normal School of New Jersey, 1 N. Y.; (now Prest. of N.Y. 
Trenton. State Teachers’ Assoc.) 


at 
Address SILVER, BURDETT, 


‘7 TAKE pleasure in pronouncing your new Normal 
of Writing superior to all others, containing as 
features wee before embraced in a 

. CHARLES W. LLER, State 
of Public Instruction, New Jersey. ‘ 
ALREADY Sor in the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ow ork Cit 
Providence. R. I. New a Conn. 
N. J. Somerville, Mass. 
ugusta, Maine. Burlington, Vt. 


& CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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— 
for the pupil; if the teacher recites the pupil is defrauded. The| tendent Parker’s paper was so fall of valuable that a 
equation is a valuable auxili in presenting thought. Various, brief synopsis very imperfectly presents its thought. 
methods were suggested, and valuable paper closed with the} Supt. J. B. Thayer stated uniform county examinations had 
assertion that the teacher should have a deep feeling of respect and| proven satisfactory on the whole. 
reverence for each member of the class. 

R. B. Dadgeon, Menomonee, took for his topic, ‘‘ Code of 
to profession, Duties to each , Da to uca- 
tion, Duties to pupils, Duties to the community. As a result, Prin- EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
cipal Dudgeon was appointed chairman of a committee to formulate 
a code of professional etbics. KENTUCKY. 

Supt. A. J. Smith, of Waukesha, spoke on the problem of ‘‘How| On Thursday morning, Dec. 26, the state superintendents met in 
to get rid of the mere schoolk and bring about the reign of | convention to prepare amendments to the school laws to recommend 
the school teacher,’”’ ‘ i forbidding the granting of, to the forthcoming legislature. or more county and city su- 


limited certificates absolutely, limiting the life of the Third Grade 
Certificate to one of issuance, and compelling the teacher to write 
for a higher grade of certificate at the second examination,” was 
held to be the trae remedy. 

A lively discussion followed the reading of this paper, the ma- 
jority holding that the time had not yet arrived for abolishing the 
third grade certificate. It was suggested that a higher percentage, 
rather than an increase of branches, should constitute the differ- 
ence between the two grades of certificates. 


Frmay AFTERNOON. ° 


President Searing, of the Mankato Normal School, presented the 
subject of the National Association. President Salisbury was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee of five, to make arrangements for 
securing attendance of Wisconsin Teachers at the Nat’! Association. 

J. H. Terry, Lake Mills, in an address said: Principals are 
largely responsible for preparation for college and for every- 
day life; since they fail to give the supervision necessary to secure 
efficiency and continuity to work of lower This inspection 
is expected of the principal, even though he may be over-burdened 
with class work. r. Terry took the unusual ground that the prin- 
cipal should teach one or more classes in the different grades of 
his own department. Individuality of teacher should be cultivated. 

J. W. Livingston, of Sparta, said: As preparation of high school 
pupils for teaching, they should be given the power to think, and 
something to think about. They should learn that the object of 
teaching in primary grades comprehends sense-training and the fix- 
ing of facts in mind. In the middle form, memory and imagina- 
tion are the powers to be developed. Pupils of the high school 
should not be allowed to practice on pupils of the lower grades. 

Supt. John Nagle, of Manitowoc, said that knowledge and dis- 
cipline are codrdinate ends. The common school teacher is too 
often satisfied with imparting knowledge alone. : 


Frmay EVENING. 


The first address of this session was made by Miss Grace Darling, 
of Oshkosh, who discussed the topic of ‘‘ History in Grades Below 
the High School,” under three heads, — Limitation, Necessity, 
Plan. History regarded as the record of the lives of men can be 
made a very efficient factor in the cultivation of the moral nature. 
In the development of civilization there have been three ages,— 
(I.) Wonder, (II.) Imagination, (IIL) Invention. These three 
stages appear in the intellectur' life of the child. Miss Darling 
then outlined the successive steps in the teaching of history suitable 
to these stages of mental development. Following the presentation 
of Miss Darling’s topic came a very enjoyable social. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


F. W. Cooley, of Stevens’ Point, spoke upon ‘‘A General 
Course.’’ Training the faculties of the pupils constitutes a much 
better preparation for everyday life than any special course could 
hope to give, since sound judgment, rather than limited special 
training, gives real power. Again, the state seeks general, not 
special ends; citizenship, not special skill. The state department 
should have sole power to formulate courses of study, and boards of 
education should simply have power to make choice among them. 

Assistant Supt. W. D. Parker stated that there are 161 free 
high schools, with 9,657 pupils, and 57 new principals. Of 36 schools 
which have desired to change their course of study, twenty-two ap- 

lications came from new principals. These should consider care- 
Fully before suggesting changes, and not be led off by their own 
preferences. Promotions should be less hasty; recitations should 
take on the form of discussion more than is now the case. Superin- 


Fifty 
perintendents convened in the Female High School at Louisville, 
J. J. Glenn, president of the State T ’ Association, in the 
chair. A Committee on Laws and a Committee on Constitution 
were appointed. Senator A. L. Peterman, chairman of the com- 
mittee of laws, and Senator Steward, of Floyd County, on consti- 
tation. The committee on laws discussed the following subjects : 
Certificates and Examinations; Requiring County Superintendents 
to have Experience in Teaching ; Grading of Country Schools; Re- 
quiring Examiners to be Practical Teachers; Requiring School- 
houses to be built on Prescribed Plans; Examining more Carefully 
into the Moral Qualifications of Teachers; Increasing the Force ci 
the State Superintendent ; Recognizing the Reading Circle by Leg- 
islative Eoactment. The committee on new constitution adjourned 
to meet in February. 
MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, V. G@. CURTIS, Winona. 

The Winona Normal School has made several in its fac- 
ulty this year. Prof. George E. Knepper, for several years prin- 
cipal of the high school at Peoria, Lll., has m engaged as irsti- 
tute conductor. Professor Knepper has had valuable experience in 
all grades of public school work, and has been regarded for the past 
ten years as one of the leading institute instructors in the state of 
Illinois. The Winona Normal has added to its faculty Prof. 
Charles A. McMarry, Ph.D., University of Halle, who will super- 
intend the practice department and give instruction in special 
methods. Since Professor McMarry’s graduation from the Normal 
University, of Illinois, thirteen years ago, he has spent seven years 
in teaching and superintending all es of schools, and six years 
in professional stady,—two in Michigan State University, and four 
in the universities of Halle and J ena, Germany. 

Mrs. H. Choate, née Donavan, who had taught in the kinder- 
garten for several years with marked acceptance, has been succeeded 
by Mrs. Louise Parker. Mrs. Parker was for ten years critic 
teacher in the first model school at River Falls Normal, Wis., and 
took a course of special training in kindergarten work with Mrs. 
Patnam, of the Chicago training school. This school has enrolled 
this term in the regular normal course 198 students, 155 in the 
model schools, and 26 in the kindergarten. 

The Mankato Normal has 230 students enrolled in the normal 
course, and 156 in the model schools. The only change in the 
faculty from last year is in the department of English Litera:ure, 
in which Mies Achsa Parker, A.B., University of Michigan, takes 
the place of Miss Soule, resigned. An addition has been made to 
the normal school building at Mankato, 50 x 100 feet, built upon the 
southeast wing. It is occupied by the intermediate department of 
the model school. 

At St. Cloud there were 140 students enrolled in the normal de- 
partment and 120 in the model schools. Prof. L. B. Avery, for- 
merly principal of the public schools at Marshall has been engaged 
as teacher of the sciences. Prof. 0, W. G. Hyde is condacting in- 
stitutes in the central part of the state with his usual splendid suc- 
cess. Prof. Hyde is booming the ‘‘American movement,’’ settin 
apart one evening of the institute week to patriotic songs and 
speeches, with a view of impressing upon the teachers the importance 
of inculeating a spirit of genuine patriotism, of developing and fos- 
tering a greater love of country among the youth of the land. 
With the aid of flags and bunting, portraits, flowers, and martial 
music, much enthusiasm has been aroused, and the veterans of the 
G. A. R. and the patrons of the schools, as well as the teachers, have 
joined in the exercises and have unanimonsly pronounced them a 


grand success. 
The Moorhead Normal enrolled but fifty students last fall, but 


that was very well for an infant only a year old. President Lord 


29 


has the to rear the child to a vigorous 
qualifications te 


NEW YORK. 


Prof. La Roy F. Griffin, of Lake Forest University, Ill., has 

the school porosity formerly known as North Granville 

ies’ Seminary, at North Granville, and will repair and re-fur- 

nish the elegant building in season for summer boarding, and will 

the school in September, 1890. Professor Griffin is a New 

gland man, and a man of decided ability. We predict a tri- 
umphant success for him in his new field of labor. 


WYOMING. 


Rev. G. W. Barr has resigned his position as county superintend- 
ent of Carbon County. The commissioners have appointed Mrs. 


M. L. Jennings, of Rawlins, to fill the vacancy. 
Danville (Ind.) Normal, is teaching at 


Miss Carrie Rein, of the 

ination satisfaction as principal of 
ro! t as 

the Rawlins schools. 

Miss Norwood, one of the strengest teachers in the Laramie pub- 
lie schoo's, has done what so many of our best teachers do,—re- 
signed to get married. The best wishes of a host of friends will 
follow her to her new home in Montana. 

The board of visitors to the university, situated at Laramie City, 
consisting of Rev. G. W. Barr, I. C. Whipple, and J. O. Churchill, 
has just made its re to the governor. The report commends 
the management in highest terms. Theinstruction is excellent. 
The enro!lment during the past two years has reached 131. Aver- 
age attendance per term, about 75. The faculty consists of the 
president, five professors, and one instructor. e recom- 
mend no special appropriation, but that the expenses for the next 
two years be kept within the income derived from the half-mill tax. 

The Cheyenne schools have already felt the influence of the open- 
ing of the new Union Pacific shops. It will be difficult to accom- 
modate the new pupils in the present building. 

The last territorial legi will convene at Cheyenne, Jan. 
19. Much school legislation has been suggested already by various 


e senior o gave a very pleas- 
ant Shakespeare exercise, Dec. 20. class numbers six girls 
and two boys. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From December 30 to January 6, inclusive.) 
— John Ruskin very ill. 
— Cholera raging in Persia. 
— Stanley and staff start for Cairo. 
— Terrible storm in the British Channel. 
— United States squadron arrives at Tangiers. 
— Jadge Barnard sustains John Gay Vassar's will. 
— Mary Anderson reported engaged to a Mr. Navarro. 
— New Nihilist conspiracy unearthed at St. Petersburg. 
— National debt decreased duriog December, $3,128,093. 
— The famous chureb of St. Michael at Aix-la-Chapelle, burned. 
— Royal palace at Laeken, a suburb of Brussels, destroyed by 


— Marriage between Miss.Caldwell and Prince Murat again ar- 
— Snow slide in Sierra City, Cal., kills three, and possibly eight 
wg irate portion of the town of Wardner, Wash., destroyed 
_ apg receives over 3,000 letters of congratulations on his 
— First New Year’s reception of President Harrison a brilliant 
anniversary observed by colored people of Nor- 


— Death of Rev. Frederick Vinton, librarian of the College of 
New Jersey. | 


FoR LARGER SALARIES, or change of location, address Teach- 
ers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. ; 


Orville Brewer, Manager. 


“HeLiLo, Jones, I hear you are in luck.’’ 
Jones: ‘* Yea, it was a lucky day when I read 
the JOURNAL about the Teachers’ Co-operative 
Association of Chi finding places for teach-|ing places : 
ers. Il wrote, got circulars, and now am 
elected to a fine position out West. So, I’m going | _ Position 
to get married at once.”’ H. 8. Pri : 


mith: What's the address ?’’ ‘*'70 Dear-| Pub. 8. Princ. - 
born Street; and if you join them, you'll never be he 
sorry for it.’’ 8.Princ. - 
Princ 
Pub. S. School. 
Princ. 
WANTED, 
Young lady desires position in school orfamily,to} 
teach deaf children by oral methods. Address, a on ee 
BOX 179, SALEM, N. J. i aaa 
DESKS, 
Chairs, : : 


Office Furniture. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


i» DERBY & KILMER DESK 00. 
= Salesrooms, 
opp. Lowell Depot, 
98 Causeway St., Bosten. 


New places are coming in eve’ 
or more congenial surroundings. 
es, ge 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


WANTED, 


Aman or woman, of business ability, thoroughly con- 


We have been asked by the Authorities to recommend Teachers for the follow-| versant with educational affairs. who has from $2000 


to $5000 to invest, to take an interest in a large and 
old established house. Ten per cent. profit will be 
ddress Y. Z., care of 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. PRIVATE SCHOOLS, aranteed on investment. 
State. Salary When Wanted. | Position. State. Salary. When Wanted. | New England Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 
~ Gering Asst. (man). Ills. $50 & Home. At once. 

Principal, - - Iowa, FOR 8 ALE, 

. 5 ng, Latin, Ala. $40&Home. “ 

;i = 1,000 Ja . The Greylock Institute School property at South 
Nebr, ‘800 — Sciences, College. Ky. $1,000 Jan. Williamstown, Mass. Property consists of Institute 
Penn 50 Now Princ. Academy, Mo. At once. building, gymnasium, and thirty-six acres of land. 

- Nebr 550 Now. Lady Asst. - - Ky. e600 Jan. Location unsurpassed for healthfulness and beauty. 
oo | ne: Agri.Coll. - 2,500(7) Jan or Feb, | The building was erected expressly for school pur- 

500 Jan. Sciences, Acad. Minn. 800 Jan. poses, and will scsommodate sixty pupils Farm 

16 Feb. Lady Asst. — : $35 & Home, Feb. under high cultivation, well stocked with fruit trees, 

- Iowa. 600 Jan, Training Teacher. N. E. States. 800 Soon. For particniars address 

Mich. 50 Jan. Supt. Ky. $40 Goon. READ, North Adams, Mass. } 

- Wis(2) £354 Jan. Music, Univ. - Ohio. Good. Soon, — 

- QOhto Jan. Music,Acad. - _ ills. Small. Soon. 

| Terr. Partner, Fane. Soon. 

For “ Something New to Speak,” get GARRETT'S 

Dak. 40 Jan. Primary. - Chicago. 600 Jan. Bost things for Locum and Chareh Eater 

- Wis. Jan. Delsarte System. Chicago. 400 Soon. ' REA Dil NGS Amateur Dra- 


day. 


Tess 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The large Manual of the Association and circulars are sent free. 
We are always glad to have teachers consult us freely as to their wants, and the chances of their securing 
better salari All communications are held strictly confidential. 


38 Numbers ready. Seboel 


RECITATIONS 


No. 29 now ready. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


At St. 


Paul, Minn., 


July, 


The CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, AND ST. PAUL RAILWAY 


Express trains. 


rus LHREE EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY serween | 


CHICAGO and ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 


Solid VestisuLep Trains, Heated by Steam, Lighted by Electricity, and the finest Dining Cars in the world, are run on all 


For Maps, Time Tables, and further information, call on or address 


CHARLES A. BROWN, New Eng. Pass. Agt., 210 Washington St., Boston, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The January Century contains a graphic ac- 
count of Abraham Lincoln’s last day and his 
assassination, the last installment but one of 


- “The Life of Lincoln.”” There is a portrait of 


Andrew Johnson, a diagram of the box in Ford's 
Theater, a fac-simile of a play-bill found in the 
President’s box, a picture of the funeral-car and 
of the monument at Springfield. Supplementary 
papers by other hands are printed on the pursuit 
and death of John Wilkes Booth. The frontis- 
_ of this number is a portrait of Prof. James 

ryce, the author of ‘‘ The American Common- 
wealth.’’ Accompanying the portrait is a sketch 
of Professor Bryce’s life. A notable paper is 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards’ account of the recent 
very extraordinary discoveries at Bubastis, in 
Egypt. One stone of these ruins is almost sixty- 
one centuries old, and Bubastis is as ancient as the 
earth itself used to be considered. Henry James 
has a fully illustrated paper on Daumier, the 
famous French caricaturist. The second of the 
** Present-Day Papers ’’ is by Rev. Dr. Dike, and 
has to do with ‘* Problems of the Family.” Pro- 
fessor Fisher publishes a paper on ‘* The Gradual- 
ness of Revelation.’? One of Timothy Cole’s 
engravings of the Old Masters is given,— Andrea 
Mantegna. A curious paper is that by Prof. 
Edward 8. Holden, of the Lick Observatory, 
telling of a recent discovery of his concerning 
**The Real Shape of the Spiral Nebulw.’”’ The 
fiction of the number consists of new chapters of 
Mrs. Barr’s “ Friend Olivia,’’ and Stockton’s 
**The ‘Merry Chanter’’’ ; also complete stories 
by Matt Crim and John Heard, Jr. There are 


poems by Rev. T. T. Manger, Mrs. Louise Mor- 
gan Sill, Margaret J. Preston, Florence Earle 
Coates, Helen Thayer Hutcheson, Charles G. D. 
Rober‘s, and (in Bric-a-Brac) by James Whit- 
comb Riley, Edward A. Oldham, and others. 
Among the Editorials is one on the care of the 
Yosemite Valley, followed by three Open Letters 
from visitors on ‘* Destructive Tendencies in the 
Yosemite Valley.”” Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents 
anumber, The Century Company, New York. 


—Harper’s Magazine for January presents a 
table of contents rich in variety and interest. 
The striking frontispiece is “‘She Stood like a 
Bronze,’”’ illustration for “‘ Youma,’’ drawn by 
Howard Pyle. Among the prominent articles 
are: ‘‘ Jamaica, New and Old,’ first paper, by 
Howard Pyle; twenty-two illustrations, drawn 
by the author; an artist’s vision of the island, 
not only as it is to-day, but also as it was in times 
far away past, when slaver and sugar king made 
its history a romance, and the famous old heroes 
of the Black Roger resorted to its coasts. ‘The 
Russian Army,’’ by a Russian General,—sixteen 
illustrations, drawn by T. de Thulstrup,—draws 
the type of the Russian soldier, outlines the organ- 
ization of the army. ‘‘ Two Phases of American 
Art,’”? by Mrs. Lacy C. Lillie; six illustrations 
from rare works by A. B. Durand, Thomas Cole, 
W. S. Mount, J. W. Hill, T. C. Farrer and 
J. Henry Hill. ‘* Youma” (Part I.), by Lafcadio 
Hearn, illustrated by Howard Pyle; a story of the 
great insurrection in Martinique. ‘‘ Trust,’’ a 
sonnet, by May Riley Smith. ‘‘A Woman on 
Horseback,’’ by Anna C, Brackett,—one i/lustra- 
tion, drawn by Max F. Klepper,—gives women 
practical common-sense hints in d to riding 
for exercise, fresh air, and rest. ‘‘ The Philosophy 


of Chinese,’”’ by John Heard, Jr., a during-dinner 
sketch of the intricacies of Celestial speech, gives 
an insight into the idiom of the Chinese language. 
Andrews,’”’ by Andrew Lang, fourteen illus- 
trations drawn by Joseph Pennell. ‘‘ At Heart, 
a poem, by Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. ** Moth- 
ers’ Darlings,” full-page drawing by George Du 
Maurier. ‘‘In the Editorial Departments, George 
William Curtis hands down an opinion upon ‘A 
Hazard of New Fortanes,’’ the novel of New York 
life, by W. D. Howells. W. D. Howells, survey- 
ing recent literature, is led to remark upon comity 
in international criticism, the American kind of 
humor, and the of the inferior in art. 
Charles Dudley Warner considers a phase of as- 
sisted evolution, and makes an opening address 
upon the reasonableness of the Chewing Gam 
habit as aiding in the evolution of woman. Price, 
$4.00 a year; single copies, 35 cents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 
—The January number of The Popular Science | 
Monthly opens with an article by Edward Atkin-| 
son on ‘‘ The Future Situs of the Cotton Manu- 


facture of the United States”; six Chinese illus-| 
trations of processes of cotton manufacturing in) 
China embellish the article. ‘‘ Public Schools as | 
affecting Crime and Vice,’’ is the subject of an 
essay by Benjamin Reece, who brings figures to 
show that as illiteracy has been diminished, crime 
has actually increased, and concludes that some 
effective teaching of morality should be included | 
in our system of education. Among other articles | 
of os interest on live topics of the day are: 
et 


Spencer, Frederick Greenwood, Professor Huxley, 
Sir Louis Mallett, and John Laidler. ‘‘ The Rare. 


Forms of Orchids,” by J. Dybowski, illustrated. 


ters on the Land Question,’’ by Herbert+ 


| « Terigation of Arid Lands,” by Henry J. Phil- 


pott. ‘‘Palm-trees and Their Uses,” by M. J. 
Poisson, illustrated. ‘‘A Harvest from the 
Ocean,” by Prof. C. Morton Strahan. “ Birds 
with Teeth,’ by Otto Meyer, Ph.D., illustrated. 
“The Effect of Cave Life on Animals, and its 
Bearing on the Evolution Theory,”’ by A. S. 
Packard. ‘‘ The Chinese Theory of Evolution,” 
by Adele M. Fielde, and a “‘ Sketch of Alexander 
Wilson,”’ (with portrait). The topics dealt with 
in the Editor’s Table are ‘‘ Tolstoi’s ‘Confession,’ ”’ 
Land Question,’ and ‘“‘The Twentieth 
Birthday of ‘Natare.’’’ Various brief bits of 
science fill the Miscellany and Notes departments. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Fifty cents a 
number; $5 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Forum, for January ; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: The Forum Pub. Co. 

The Arena, for January; terms, $5 00 a year. Bos- 
ton: The Areva Pub. Co. 

The Popular Science Monthly, for terms, 
$5 00a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine, for January; 
terms, $4.00a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

St. Nicholas, for January; terms, $3.00 a year, 
New York; The Century Co. 

The Fountain, for January; terms, $1.00 a year. 
York, Pa: W. H. Shelley. 

The Homiletic Review, for January; terms, $3.00 
a year. New York: Funk & Wagnails. 

The Kindergarten, for January; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Chicago: Alice B. Stockham & Co. 

The Eclectic, for January; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: E.R 

he Treasury, for January ; terms, $2.50 a year. 

New York: E. B. Treat. 


Pelton. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Relieves Indigestion, Dyspepsia, etc. 


Some Recent Publications. 
and Ginn & Company Boston 
unciation and Artic ‘ oyce pp m y, Boston 

American Literature, Smyth Eldredge & Bro, Phila 90 
The Art and Science of Conversation. ° ° Monroe A 58 Barnes & Co, N Y¥ 

Appleton’s Winter Resorts. D Appleton & Co, 50 
Laud and the Community. ° Armstrong 1 00 
Democracy in Europe. Ma AC Son, N ¥ 2 50 
History of Pennsylvania. ° ° ° . y The Belford Clark Co, Chicago 1 00 
Two Thousand and Ten Choice Quotations. . = 1 25 
Five Years in Panama, . ° Nelson Belford Co, N Y 1 50 
A Vagabond’s Honor. Pierson A 1 00 
Viera. ° Zubof T Y Crowell & Co, N Y 1 50 
The Bible. Harper Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost 4 50 
Narrative and Critical History of Ameriva. ° Winsor 7 50 
Reminiscences of a Kegicide. Marceau J B Lippincott Co, Phila 4 50 
East Africa and its BigGame. . . . Willoughby Longmans, Green, & Co, NY 7 00 
Elementary Physics. e ° Wright = 80 
Longmans’ Handbook of Eng. Literature (Part III.) McWilliam os o « 30 
The Night Cometh. . P ° ° ° Watson L Pran , Boston 5 00 
Manual of Oriental Antiquities, ° P ° Babelon G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 3 00 
Prince Fortunatus. . e e . e Black H r & Bros, N Y 50 
God in Nature and Life. ‘ ‘ ; . Brooks AD Randolph & Co, N Y 1 50 
Russian Pictures. . ° ° e ° Mitchell ¥ A Stokes & Bro, N 3 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Joun WiLzry & Sons, 15 Astor Place, New 
York City, have issued No. VI. of their Catalogue 
of Scientific Textbooks and Industrial Works, de- 
voted to Chemistry, Electricity, Physics, etc. It 
contains the list of works on the above subjects 
and outlines their scope. Among these books is 
the Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis, by 
Dr. C. R: Fresenius, revised by Samuel W. John- 
son, A.M.; A Short Course in Qualitative Anal- 
ysis, by J. M. Crofts, revised by Charles A. 
Shaeffer, Ph. D.; also the other works of Fres- 
enius, edited and revised by eminent American 
scientists, Pinner’s Organic Chemistry, Kolbe’s 
Inorganic Chemistry, and a long list of works on 
chemical science for the use of students at lectures 
and as a guide to systematic study of metallic and 
and non-metallic elements, 

We advise all teachers of science to send for 
this Catalogue. Address, John Wiley & Sons, 
15 Astor Place, New York City. 


Tut EASTMAN Dry PLATE & Fitm Co.— 
The undersigned hereby gives notice that it has 
sold its American business, plant and patents, and 
the same are now owned by The Eastman Com- 
pany, a corporation organized under the laws of 
the State of New York, and having its principal 
place of business at Rochester, and that it has 
sold its European business, stock in trade, and 
patents to The Eastman Photographic Materials 
Company, Limited, a corporation organized under 
the laws of Great Britain, and having its principal 

lace of business at 115 Oxford street, London, 

gland. The new companies will co-operate to 
extend the sale of the Eastman specialties through- 
out the world, 

THE EASTMAN COMPANY, purchased 
the plant, patents and business formerly owned by 
The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Company in 
America, this company will continue to carry on 
the business under the same management that has 
heretofore so successfully conducted the affairs of 
the old company. 

It is the intention of The Eastman Company to 
still farther extend the business of the manu- 
facture of Photographic Materials and Apparatus, 
and especially to develop the Eastman system of 
Film Photography, which has with the recent 
maior the Transparent Film has been made 

‘or 


To this 


use, Oo. 
neither labor nor capital will be 


The Kodak. 


“You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.” 


ANYBODY CAN 
E PHOTOGRAPHS 


Price, $256.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. WITH THE KODAK. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. = 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Kastman Dry Plate and Film Co, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


spared, and every effort will be made to maintain 
the reputation of the company for manufacturing 
goods of the highest quality. 
Tue EASTMAN CoMPANY. 
Rochester, N. Y., Jan 1, 1890, 


IMPORTANT.—When visiti 


600 Reems af 1.00 and 
wards per day. European plan. and ail 


Medern Conveniences. 

Kestaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
san live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


—‘' Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well.”’ 
And if the reader would with pen excel, 
To gain success his first essential then 
Mast be to use an Esterbrook Steel Pen. 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To THE Eprror: — 

Piease inform your readers that 1 have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of popeless cases have been permanently 
cured. I shali glad to send two bottles of my 


remedy FREE to | of your readers who have con- 
eats they will send me their Express and P. 


SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl &t., New York. 


,| the management of Dr. L. C. Loomis, who has, dur. 
Cen- | twenty parties over similar routes. Entire satisfac- 


By C. Bryans and F. J. R. HENDy. 


glow and movement of the original. 


Memorandum B 


Mommsen’s Rome Abridged for Schools. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


ROMAN. REPUBLIC. 


Abridged from the History by Professor Mommsen. 


ONE VOLUME, 12MmM0. $1.75. 


Prof. WILLIAM A. PACKARD, Princeton College.—“ I have examined it with care, and find the work skill- 
fully done. it will be a very welcome book, I am sure to teachers and students. I shall be glad to use 
it with my classes, and believe it will be widely adopted as a text-book in our schools aud colleges.” 

Prof. TRACY PECK, Yale Univ.—“ Itisa genuine boon that the essential parts of Mommsen’s Rome are 
thus brought within the easy reach of all, and the abridgment seems to me to preserve unusually well the 
I trust that the excellence of the work will be appreciated by 


teachers and scholars, and by all lovers of good books.” 

*,* Supplied to teachers for examination and introduction at SPECIAL NET RATES. 

*,* Full Descriptive Catalogue of Standard Text-Books ; also American College List and Teachers’ 
sent to any address on application, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743--745 Broadway, N. Y. 


KX ER 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


has been a constant call, 


Address 


3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


CISES 


Washington’s Birthday, 


Including ‘‘ THE CONTINENTAL CONCRESS.”’ 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


WASHINGTON’S BrrTHDAY bas by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public 
Day in most of the schools of the land. Without doubt you will observe the day by some appropriate 
exercise. Here is a book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. 

In addition to nearly 20 choice exercises, it contains ‘Tuk CONTINENTAL CONGRESS,” an 
exercise which appeared in the Journal of Education, about three years ago, and for which there 


A manual of nearly 60 pages. Single copies, 25 ots. Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Grand Tour of Europe. 


LOOMIS’ PARTY. 


Route ; NewYork to Liv 1; thence to France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Bohemia, 
Saxony, Germany, visiting all the prin- 
cipal places of interest in the several 

countries. 

ntire expense of the tour, from June 25 to 

11, from $800 to 8850. 
At the close of this tour, a party will leave Berlin 
for a four weeks’ tour of Bussia and the North, 
including POLAND, Russia, FINLAND, SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, HOLLAND. Additional cost only $350. 
Another party will leave New York, July 12th, for 
an eight weeks’ tour of SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, PARIS, 
THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, and GERMANY, under 


ing the last 14 years, safely conducted more than 


tion is 
For circulars and full particulars apply to 
HI ORCUTT, Manager, 
- E. Bureau of Education, 
83 Somerset St, Boston. 


Agents Wanted. 


SA LESMEN. WANTED Ar. 


our goods by sample tothe wholesale 
and retail trade. We are the largess 

afacturers{n our linein the world. Liberaisalary paid. Perms. 
Bent position, Honey advanced for wares, advertising, ctc. For ful 
O, 


terms address, Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., or 


SALARY. 640 Expenses in 
6 allowed each month. Steady ene 
at home or traveling. No soliciting. Duties. 
delivering and maki collectious. No Pos Cards 
Address, with stamp, HAFER & OO., Piqua, O. 


GENTS WANTED. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 
At this Office, 3 able, highly cultivated male teae 
to fill important positions in Natural Science, woah 
e urch. Apply i 
mediately to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED NEXT SEPTEMBER, 


To fill the position of President in a well-known and 
college, a gentleman of culture, of execu- 
ive and financial ability, of college experience, and 
& preacher. A Congregationalist preferred. | His 
of include Mental and 
080) , Evidences of Christianity, Logie, 

Poli ty, 


Rhetoric, and Economy. Apply to 
ureau 0! ucation, 
8 Somerset 8 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR SALE, 


Located in a delightful N. E. cit , Dear a much 
city, a Homeand Day School for Young, Lat 
The building, with accommodations for some 10 or 15 
ders and 60 day scholars, can be rented or pur- 

chased; the furniture and good will for sale. he 
school ranks among the best of its kind, and isina 
prosperous condition. The furniture, pianos, and 

ood will are valued at $2500; the furniture alone cost 
$3500. Possession rs at any time. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


-“Understandest Thou What Thou 
Beadest?” No one can read the papers under- 
standingly without some knowledge concerning the 


8 of our time, a 
lems before them. Send 
Word. the only cheap work of the kind 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. co 
8 Somerset 


8t., BOSTON. 


1 
illustrated. Paper 90 cen 
orders to ScHOOL HERALD 
Avenue, Onicago. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


—Young Hopeful—‘ “Papa, you said if I’d read 
the obituaries of great men in the paper ~~? vy 
for a year you'd give me a gold watch. ell 

the year is up.’’ 

Fond Father—‘‘Very well, Bob; but I said you 
mast read intelligently, and draw a ’ jesson from the 
lives of those who have won fame and fortune. 
Now what have you most particularly observed in 
your reading ?”’ 

Young Hopeful—‘‘I noticed that nearly all the 


great men fitted themselves hag ap and then 
at something else.’’ — London 


Facts Worts KNowine.—In all diseases of 
the nasal mucous membrane the remedy used 
must be non-irritating. The medical profession 
has been slow to learn this. Nothing satisfactory 
can be accomplished with douches, snuffs, pow- 
ders or syringes, because they are all irritating, 
do not thoroughly reach the affected surfaces and 
should be abandoned as worse than failures. A 
multitade of persons who had for years borne all 
the worry and pain that catarrh can inflict, testify 
to radical cures wrought by Ely’s Cream Balm. 


— She—George, you will have to give me twelve 
dollars, to pay the grocer’s last bill with. 
He—Why, how’s that, my dear? I thought I 
 ~ gave you money enough. 
Well, you see, dear, I had to take the 
a 8 money to pay for that handsome umbrella 
Meaty: you for Christmas.—Smith, Gray Co.’s 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
Jaced in Is hands by an East India missionary the 
a of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Gatarth Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
ao all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of case 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will sen 
free of charge to all ha vg wish it, this recipe in Ger 
man, French, or Engl 9 with full directions for pre 
paring and using. 


— Miss Upton (to newly arrived rural rela- 
tive, on J ersey City ferry—‘‘Why, aunty; what’s 
the matter ? ”’ 

Rural Aunty (wildly pointing to a big float full 
of freight cars)—‘‘ Look ! look ! A piece of the 
railroad has broken loose, and I ain’t been off of it 
five minutes.”’"—New York Weekly. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
— relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Dandelions are in bloom in this latitude, and 
unless there is a change in the weather the Fourth 
of July may be expected to come along about 
Jan. 1.—Chicago News. 

CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 

oathsome disease Catarrh,and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which complete! 

cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 

ae a self-addressed stamped enve- 

Prof. 88 Warren Street, New 

York, will te recipe free of charge. eow 


— Co-education in colleges is a success, but it 

who are ueated in colleges 

better looking. —Somerville Journal. 


or W, A. Noves, 820 Powers 


A SEVERE TEST. 

When a manufacturer, from years of obser- 
vation, has so completely satisfied himself of the 
universal satisfaction given by his products, that 
he feels fully warranted in selling them under a 
certifieate of guarantee, it is very natural to believe 
that such a producer has implicit confidence in the 
merits of his goods, and that, too, not without 
reason. Such confidence is possessed by the 

orld’s Dispensary Medical Association, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., in Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines, 
and hence his ‘‘ Favorite Ereentetien ” is sold by 
druggists, as no other medicine for similar pur- 
ver was, under & positive guarantee, that it 


marvelous remedy overcomes. They 
but too well-known to most females 
who have attained womanhood, to need more than 
a hint to make them plain to their understanding. 


 GURE FI 


PSY or Ling’ ai SICKNESS 

Warrant my remedy to cure the 

_ Others have failed is no reason for not now ving @ 

Send at once for a treatise and a Bottle 
infallible . Give and 

Gs ROOT, Me St, New Kerk. 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Meals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 


Poe, lied into each nostril and is 
ble. 50 cts-at : by mall, registered, 


60 cts. RROTHE 56 Warren 8t., 


MAID ATTENDANTS ON THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA R. R. “ LEMITED.”’ 


This feature has received hearty praise and ap- 
preciation from all quarters, and particularly from 
ladies traveling without escort, which goes to prove 
the willing acknowledgment from a benefited pub- 
lic for the careful interest manifested by the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad Company in the comfort of its 
patrons. This maid, who is colored, is ever ready 
to respond to the bidding of ladies and invalids, 
occupying, in short, the position of a femme de 
chambre, keeping at the same time a watohfal eye 
over children. ‘The equipment of this train is su- 
perb. The vestibule feature destroys all annoy- 
ing motion. Ladies have their own daintily fur- 
nished boudoir and bath a ts. 

The business man whirling along has the o 
ation of the stock before thes; | thes 
can conduct his correspondence, read, smoke, and, 
in fact, have the latitude of his own home, and be- 
fore his journey’s end repair from bath and bar- 
ber’s hands a new man. The “‘ Limited’’ leaves 
the foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Streets, New 


th | York, at 10 00 a. m. daily, and Philadelphia 12.20 


noon. Evening trains from Boston enable the 
passenger to make connection with the “ Limited ”’ 
at Broad Street Station, Philade!phbia, daily, for 
Chicago and Cincinnati. Another flyer to the 
West is the ‘St. Louis, Chicago, and Cincinnati 
Express,’’ the train making the fastest time to St. 
Louis. It leaves New York 2.00 p. m. daily, 
equipped with vestibule pone gy and dining cars, 
and at 7.40 p, m. the next all ad 
alight in the station at St. Louis. 


=. 


THROUGH TO THE SOUTH. 


NEW LINE OF PULLMAN SLEEPERS BETWEEN 
BOSTON AND JACKSONVILLE, 


In order to meet the winter demand, and save 
passengers the annoyance from change of cars, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, on and after the 
5th inst., will establish a new line of Pullman 
sleeping cars on the Fast Mail leaving Boston at 
6.00 p. m., daily, and run them through without 
change to Jacksonville and pointa South. 

The same equipment will be placed in service, 
commencing with the 8th inst., from Jacksonville, 
on the Southern Express, arriving in Boston at 
8.00 a. m., daily. 

For tickets, and information, apply to 
George M. Roberts, N. E. P. Agent Pennsylvania 
R. R., No. 205 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


Employment for Teachers, 


EVENINGS AND ODD TIMES. 


All principals of schools in towns and cities of 5000 
and over can obtain particulars from a reliable, high 
class publishing house. Address, with name and 
school, PUBLISHER, 

[b} Box 2798, New York. 


Music Printing 
SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets; and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 

EF. H. GILSON, 
Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


teachers in almost every department, but the recent adoption throughout 
pinging and drawing aa special branches has made a demand for teachers 
altogether beyond our resources. Drawing has been o aw | adopted by the State under a L gy which onl 
Prang’s System will successfully carry out. Soin that branc 


can place several at FORTY TEACHERS 


once, and from thirty competent. Salaries range from $400 
In Vocal: Music two systems are in general use. Mason’s and Holt’s—the latter perhap* more qeacteey. 
should be prepared to teach under one or the other of these Systems. Salaries as before, from % to 81 

But there are many schools not yet ready to h.re special OF DRAWING instruction must be given 
teachers in both these departments, who yet feel that in both. So weare espe- 
cially on the lookout for teachers who can instract both in Music and in Drawing. Somewhat higher salaries are 
paid. and less proficiency is soqred. but candidates should know the subject well, and know how they are 


nent by these systems. For auch teachers we can do well. AND MUSIC. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


HIGHEST SALARIED POSITIONS IN TEN STATES. 


It is worthy of note that the Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, has this year filled the highest salaried teachers’ posi- 
tions which have been open to competition in ten Western States, viz : in Mich. 
igan, $1,800; Wisconsin, $1,800; Minnesota, $1,500; Iowa, $2,000; Arkansas, 
$2,000 ; Illinois, $1,700; Dakota, two; one at $2,000, and one at $1,800; South 
Carolina, $2,000; Missouri, $1,500; Ohio, $1,800. The greater part of all the first- 
class positions vacant this year in States west of New York have been filled 
by this Association. Circulars sent free on application to the Manager, Mr. 
Orville Brewer, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


3 Somerset Street, 


The New England Bureau of Education, > somerset,2: 


TO PATRONS. TO TEACHERS, 


of Se Now Is THe TO REGISTER for acci- 
their schools, secure from this office the record | dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-| new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day. 
dane to bo Gited, far ony school, or for passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
school supervision. they 


come from every state and territory. 
No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


a great man 


WE WANT 


we want teachers familiar with that system, an 
to fifty in September, if we can find ee who are 
#1000. 
‘Teachers 


Forms and Circulars sent free. 
JIIRAM ORCUTT, ManaGer, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


“DR. ORCUTT: —We congratulate ourselves that your judgment coincides with 
our own in regard to Miss EK. A. 0. We have already elected her to a position 
in our College, and hope that nothing will prevent her acceptance. I am under 
obligations to your Agency, which has put us in correspondence with a number 
of excellent candidates for other vacancies, Accept other thanks for your personal 
interest and attention to our needs,” Rey. B. 8, HUNTING, 

Prin, Preparatory Department, 
Berea College, Ky. Dec. 20, 1889. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN CY, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. Western Office, 4 St., St. Paul. 
JS RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. | EDWARD GUERNSE Manager. 
No CHARGES SCHOOL OFFICERS J TEACHERS. 
agen: has su and 6 e candidates f position or school wor Good 
> de mand. One feo registers in both agencies, 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 

We are asked to recommend a Superintendent at a salary of $2,500; several Principals, $1,000 to 
$1,200; ten ladies, $600 to $700. Why do you plod on at a low salary when you are worthy of a 
better one ? Register now and give us a chance to become acquainted with you. The better we 
know your record the better we can work for you. Circulars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA, 


AND FOREIGN CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1855. 
Introduces to bo colleges, gehocte, and families su 


3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


ernesses every tructi recom- 
monde good schools vo parenta. Call nor address | TEACHERS WANTED, Year” 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Teachers’ 


American on Foreign Teachers. 
Musicians, of both for Universities 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools. 
‘Address the Registrar, 


Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of chelee PROFESSIONAL. 

col property, Bon Selling 

and ren of school property, SCHOOL HANDLER SOuSOL, OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 

and sehool supplles. C piagnover, N. H. Address the President, or Prot. 
RUGGLES. 


COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17tn Street, + and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The PUGET SOUND 


Teachers’ Agency 


Is in under the laws of Washington. Its 
object is to supply the ~ eg te the Northwest with 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF Boston. 
in Civil, Mechan cal, 


, and Eleo- 
NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


Mier STATE NOBMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


AMERICAN 
<|LITERATURE. 


By ALBERT H. SMYTH, 
A. B. JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
Price, 90 Cents. 


There has been for years post a growing demand for 
a text-book on American Literature, comprehensive 
in its scope, . Such pny concise to be completed 


ELDREDGE & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


pisloge Tableaux, for 
PLAYS Slab & Parlor. Be ‘Bost out. 


in one term. h atext k jis here presented, with |:: 
Se it will All long felt want in imany 


tent teachers, and to ish such teachers 
with desirable positions. tng of beaneh es of industrial drawing. 
wee TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Newbury, cornet of Exeter stn Breet, Bi ston. 
RATTLE, WASH. G. H. BaRTLETT, Prin 
HOOL, 
The School & College ] pene ier both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
KE. H. Russmx1, Princtpal. 


School and College Burea 
), sit is daily at his post of du 
teachers for vacancies, dai f 


TE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
GHAM, Mass. 
The next term by begin with entrance examina- 


tOhicage 


daily recommending 


Say of good results, daily sending out fresh le 

rs of Inquiry to schools and colleges all over the| tions, Wednesday » Rept. Sb. | Fo th. For circulars address 
ere next year ow is an excellen 
time correspondence. Address NOBMAL sexes. or catalogues, address 

FOR REGISTRATION. SCHOOL, 
BEST FACILITIES only catalogues, 

NO EFFICIENT SERVICE 


LARGE Business, 


For Catalogues address 
J. 0. Principal 


AVERY 
AU, by New England Pub. Co., 


Agents Wanted s 


AMERICAN BUREA 
2 West 14th Street, ORK, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


ELY’s c H 
ATARR 
> CREAM BALM 
LY’S 
REAM BALM: 
Cleanses the CA ROLLY | 
Nasal Passages, RH 
Preven) 
a | 
ust a 
| 
4 
| 
all those dis- 
d weaknesses 
sary to enum- 
gements, both 
emale system 
bt in collecting advance fees, but in providing com 
| Ptont Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
| are sorved without cRarge. Our supply 
of Teachers ts the LARGEST and BEST. 
np 
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JUST ISSUED: 


A Class Book of Chemistry. 


DESIGNED for the USE OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, and for POPULAR READING. 


By EDWARD L. YOUMANS, M. D., 
Author of the Handbook of Household Science, Etc. 


Third Edition. Revised and Partly Rewritten. By WM. J. YOUMANS, M.D., 


That Youmans’s Chemistry has always been a favorite with beginners in the science, is shown by the 
fact that more than one hundred and forty five thousand copies of the several editions have been sold. The 
present revision has been made necessary by the advances of science in recent years; yet the guiding idea 
of preceding editions has been followed as closely as possible. Emtreduction price, $1.22. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS OF SCIENCE BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS FOR ALL CLASSES. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, - - New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and of the Events which led 
to the aeepsaeeee of the Thirteen English Colonies. For the use of Schools and Academies. By 
HoRACE E. ScuppER. With Maps and Illustrations. 

The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Wéll-considered and well written Texts; Logical Division 
into Periods; » Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review, as well as a full set of Questions 
on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautilful Illustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution ; 
a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equpped school book ever used in the United States. 

Price $1.00; by mail, 1,15. Send for Circular. 

For samples and introductory terms address TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs,_ 

364 Washington St., Boston. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


The Ideal French and German Readers. 


Notes D’uN AMERICAIN RE- uND DIE DEUTSCHEN. 
La France CURILLES ET MISES EN ORDER Deutschland The LAND where German 
PAR A Dt KOUGEMONT, An entertaining ti spoken, and the PEOPLE speak it. Cloth, $1.00. 
and instructive reading book for French classes. By Dr. H. Kostyak and Prof. A. ADER. 
Cloth, 188 pages, $1.00 From Bates College. 
From Yale College. * The plan is admirable. Ido not see how this work can 
“ ] shall take every opportunity that may present itselg | £441 of a generous acceptance.”—TH. L. ANGELL. 
to recommend its use,”—ProF. W. D. WHITNEY. From Union College 
can read w out en nmment and prot. — 
“We are using La France, and with increasing pleasure | wets. 
and profit.”—Lovis POLLENS, Prof. Modern Lang. WiThe book leaves nothing to be desired as a German 
“ an excellent idea.”—The Critic, N. ¥. reader.’’"— Journal of Pedagogy. 


Specimen coptes of either of the above books will be mailed to teachers for examination on receipt of 60 cts. 


Elwall’s French and English Dictionary 


bod ictionnaire d’Elwall (Librairie Charles E. Merriil & Co., N.Y.) est de beaucoup le meilleur, et le plus satis- 
Francais, N. Jane 1889......... Beautifully printed and bound, 18mo. 1300 pp., $2.25. 
SEND FOR SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICES. 


CHARLES E, MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Monroe College of Oratory, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 
Has matic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture, 
A new method of Analysis, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees conferred. 
we” Winter Term opens December 31. Address 
Cd 0. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D.. President. 3¢ Bromfield 8t.. Boston Mass 


From Dartmouth College, 


MERRIL SCHOOL BOOK SERIES. 
A Recent Addition to this Popular Series. 
STUDIES IN CiV/C By J.T. McCLEARY. A book you have long wanted, but never 
. found, for none such has ever before been published. 
So far as I know, nothing so eminently practical, in the shape of a text-book on this subject, has before 
appeared in this country. I believe this will be the general verdict of expert teachers of Civics To the 
young teacher, wishing to become expert, the matter and method of this volume will be largely a new 


re tion. I predict for the work a cordial reception and a large use. 
—— < ruly yours, EDWARD SEARING. President Mankato Normal School. 


By mail, $1.25. Send for Introductory Terms and our Catalogue. 
D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, 127 East Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Lessons in the 


: Ue, and ae es. By 
Revised Edition. For Schools an eges. 
ALPHONSO Woop, A.M..M.D. Revised, Eaited by 
OLIVER R. Wiis, A.M., Ph D. 


WHAT WORDS SAY. 
Prac Analysis of Words. For Use in Elemen- 
y JOHN KENNEDY. Conductor of 
sneer’ Institutes, Author of “ The School and 
Family.’ 


For descriptive circulars and terms of introduction, address 
A. 8. BABNES & CO, Publishers, 


263 & 265 Ave. 
5 Somerset Street, a 
1026 Street. PHILADELPHIA. 


111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL Co, 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DBAWING MODELS: 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS O 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 


the teaching of Form and Drawing in 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Bolids 
and Tablets, arranged ed seri 
are made with the rogers y an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 

, and especially at the outset. 

catalogue and particulars, ad 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


AVENUB. 


DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 


A Treatise on Linear Differential Equations. 
Vol. I. Equations with Uniform Coefficients 
By Prof. THos. CraiG, of Johns Hopkins Univer 

“This book should mark, if not make, an epoch in the 
history of mathematical study in America.” 

“ The student of mathematical tastes will find in Prof. 
Oraig’s book all the ra and clearness of the prac- 
tical teacher-— The Nation. 

Differential Equations. A Treatise on Ordi- 
n and Partial Differential uations. By 
Prof. W. W. JOHNSON, Prof. of Mathematics at 
Naval Acad., Annapolis, Md. 8vo, cl., $3 50 

“Prof. Johnson's Differential Equations is a splendid 
treatise, and I shall testify my appreciation of its merits 
b moking use of it in ¢ work,” etc.— PRoF. W. 

OOVER, University of Ohio. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, - NEW YORK. 
Publishers of Scientific and Industrial Works. 

*s* Catalogues supplied gratis and free by mail to order. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


1 The New Year!  NewYear! Q 


New and True Music Books. 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, 34 fine songs, - - 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, for Low Voice, 40 sgs., $1. 
SONG CLASSICS, Soprano and Tenor, 50 songs, $1. 
SONG CLASSICS, Low Voice. 47 S0ngs, - - 
CLASSIC BARITONE & BASS SONGS, - - = $1. 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, 36 songs, - - 
CLASSIC VOCAL DUETS, the very best,- - $1. 
EVEREST’S ALBUM of SONGS, good selections. $1. 
MAUD V. WHITE’S ALBUM, tasteful songs, - $1. 
SULLIVAN’S VOCAL ALBUM, a master’s work, $1. 
POPULAR SONG COLLECTION, 37 good songs, 1. 
GOOD OLD SONGS we used to sing, 115 songs, §1. 
COLLEGE SONGS, 150,000 solid,- - - - 1. 
COLLEGE SONGS, for BANJO; for Guitar; ea., $1. 
RHYMES & TUNES; Osgood, Sweet home music, $1. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 
PIANO CLASSICS, Vol.1.,44pieces.- - - $1. 
PIANO CLASSICS, Vol. 2,31 pieces, . - - $1. 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, 42 pieces, a 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, 27 pieces, - 
POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION,- - 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS, 52 easy pieces. $1. 


The above are all superior books. 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


—— By A. ¥. GOODRICH. — 

A System designed to Cultivate 
the Art of Analyzing and Criticis- 
ing, and to Assist in the Perform- 
ance and Understanding of the 
Works of the Great Composers 
of Different Epochs. 

Endorsed by such Eminent Musicians as 
Sherwood, Mills, Foote, Ta r 
MacDowell, Liebling, Buck 
Pratt, Carreno, Seeboeck 
Eddy, Gottschalk, 
Myllested anid others, 


THE ONLY WORK %; KIND. 


852 pp. sae: | Bound in Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
mail, postpaid, 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street New York City. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philadca. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Cours Separating Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com: ining } Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 

Classiques Francaise. Tastefully printed, carefully 
annotated, cheap. Now ready. ‘ L’Avare,” by Mo- 
LIERE; ‘Le Cid,” by CORNEILLB; “ Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,” by MOLIeR&; “ Horace,” by 
” Athalie,” by RACINE, Each, 25 cente. 

Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. By A. 
MUZZARELLI. A novel and practical book for students 
12mo. 81.00. 

Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. 

R. JENKINS, 

Publishers and Importers of French Books, 

851 & 853 Gth Ave., New York. 


Longmans, Green, & Co’s New School Books, 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GRAMMAR. By David Salmon. 
ULrown 8vo. 272 pages. 75 cts. Specimen pages sent. 
LONGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL GRAMMAR. By David 
Salmon. Crown 8vo. 128 pages. 30 cents. 
LONGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL COMPOSITION. By Da- 
vid Salmon. Crown 8vo. 100 pages. 30 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers ; sent on receipt of price 
by the publishers. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & 00., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 
Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FrEp. W. HAcKwoop. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th S8t.. NEW YORK. 


GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS, GRAPHIC COPY BOOKS, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETIC, GRAPHIC R’D’G LEAFL’TS, 
COM. SENSE ARITHMETICS, A B © READER LEAFLETS, 
OLEMENT’S CIVIL GOV’M’T, INDUCT. LANG. LESSONS, 
CIVICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS, &c, &c. 
Send for Catalogue. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
3 East 14th 8t., NewYork. 21 Hawley 8t, Boston. 


THE HOYT WARD 
Cyclopedia of Quotations. 


Prose and Poetry. 20,000 Quotations. 50,000 Lines of 
Concordance. Topical and other indices. Proverbs 
from Latin, French, German, Spanish and other 
modern laneuages, with translations. Law and Ke- 
clesiastical Terms and Significations, etc., ete., ete. 
Price, cloth, $5; sheep, $6.50; half morocco, $3, full 
morocco, $10. Postage free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Seometry and 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. sow 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Readers | Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
OK A WINTER SCHOO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING THE NEW ENGLAND 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


8 Tremont Pi., Boston. 66 & 68 Duane 8t., N.Y. 
Used by Mr. D. L. Moopy, in all his 


EXAMIN COSPEL HYMNS No. 5. Evangelistic Meetings. 234 Songs, 


music for every Hymn. also a full and comprehensive Tepical Eudex. 
Best Prayer Meeting Book published. Music, B’d Covers, $30 per 100; Words Only, Bed Covers, $10 per 100. 


EXAMINE THE MALE CHORUS, Composed and arranged by Ira D. Sankey 


and Geo, C. Stebbins. 
material of great value for Men’s Meetings, Choirs. Sp I Be me won 


Social Gatherings, etc. $3.60 per n; 86 cents each, if ordered by Mail. —e 


A full Catalogue of our other publications sent on request. 
76 EK. 9th St., New York. BIGLOW & MAIN. 81 Randolph 8t., Chicago. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, Greadway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORE, 
Anderson’s Histories and Mist’! Keaderr, 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Aigebr: . 
Keetel’s French Course. 
ee ellega’s Lessons in EK 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and 
Hiutchisen’s Physiology and Hygicne. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 65 Somerset St Boss. 


MICH CRADE PENS AT LOW PRICES. 


s School Boards Supplied. eow Apply for Terms and Samples. 


JUST 


GASTINEAU’S GERMAN METHOD. 


This work is just from the press, and is on the same plan as the author's highly 
popular Frenow Merson recently published. 
THE CONVERSATION METHOD FOR SPEAKING, ee AND WRITING GERMAN 


AND FRENCH. 


Intended for self-study or use in schools. 


th a system of pronunciation 


based on Websterian equivalents, and entirely new devices for obtaining a correct neiati 
By Epmonp GAsTINEAU, A.M., Graduate of the Université, oe Principal of the Con. 


versation School, New York. 


The plan here adopted, is, so far as 
rounded by those who speak only the 


ible, that which a perso 
~~ yy 4 person follows in a foreign land when sur. 


rman. In such cases the ear is constantly struck 


with the sound. not of single words, but of complete sentences and perfect idiomatic forms ; and thusa 


limited but sufficient collection of such sentences and idioms is gathered by the learner. 


The Conversation 


Method supplies the pupil from the outset with sentences in common use, eoupled with 
and pronunciation, so that they may be easily memorized and mastered and turned to immediate enctane 
tional account. They are then rehearsed in colloquial exercises, and when thoroughly familiar, analy 


and the words of which they are made up insert 
variety of meani 


t into other forms and idioms to express a still eat 
This forms the basis of these Methods; but the 


of these languages are also 


grammatical phases 
treated, though subordinately, and in such a manner as to meet either the wants of the most painstaking 
student or those of the learner who is content with a purely practical knowledge of these languages. 


Gastineau’s Conversation Method with 
the German. For introduction, - - $2.00 


| neon Conversation Method with 
the $2, 


mch, For introduction,- - - 


Correspondence invited. Brief Descriptive List sent upon application. 


IVISON BLAKEMAN, & CO., 753-755 Broadway, New York, and 149 Wabash Ave. Chicago, 


EcLECTIC SERIES.—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20th. 


New Eclectic History. A Revised, Enlarged, and Improved EcLEctTIc 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, by M. E. THALHEIMER, peat Histories. 

3 p weeks has been re-written and much simplified to better adapt it to school use; the number 
ustrations has been nearly doubled, in uding four full-page colored plates and the entire 

text re-set in new type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. Price, $1.00; ealkande aslths 60 ots. 
Waser’ Composition and Rhetoric. The Elements of Composition and Rhetoric, 
— in both Criticism and Construction, By Virainta WApDDY, teacher of 

Rhetoric Richmond (Va.) High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, $1.00; exchange 


Ray’s Complete Algebra. A Complete to accompany Ray’s Mathematical Series 
i » Cincinnati. A one-book course in bra, 
usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 


Send for our Proposition of Buchange Rates. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & OO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, 0, 


8 WLEY STREET 
» Boston. 28 Street, New Yorx. 


q 
‘ : Joint Author of Huxley & Youmans’ “Elements of Physiology and Hygiene,” and Editor of the Popular Science Monthly. 
; 
: 
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SEND 10 CENTS - 
| FOR SAMPLES ro 
| ° © AS.BARNES & CO q 
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